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The LARGE and IMPORTANT STOCK of Messrs. LAM- 
BORN COCK & CO., the well-known MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
cf 62 and 683, NEW BOND STREET. 

i\' ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on Tuesday, the 15th of October, and two following days, the 
large and important STOCK of MUSIC PLATES and COPY- 

RIGHTS of Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., the well-known 

publishers, of 62 and 63, New Bond-street. Specimens of the 

works may be seen at the offices of the auctioneers threo days 
prior to the sale (Sunday excepted), and catalogues had on 
receipt of six stamps. 





The STOCK of PIANOFORTES and other MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, TRADE FITTINGS, LEASE of PREMISES, 
&c., of Messrs. LAMBORN COCK and CO. 

h ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 

‘ by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

in the ensuing month, the valuable STOCK of printed MUSIC, 

Pianofortes, and other musical instruments, trade fittings, and 

fixtures of Measrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., of 62 and 63, New 

3ond-street, W., together with the lease of the very desirable 
premises (if not previously sold), 





) |) meng SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 


removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


h R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sy. AvGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regeut-street. 


Me JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouy Ruopss, Croyvon, 8. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GgyE.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ou Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 
- Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 45 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genvine. 





Just Published. Prica 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., Kc, 


London: J, T. Hayks, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8. W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





) get OF CHORDS; APPENDIX 
_ TO THE TRITONE, a Method of Harmony and Modu- 
lation. Price 2s. By JOSEPH GREEN, 

London: Nove.io, Ewxr & Co. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





RADLE SONG (MENDELSSOHN). Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by GEO. , WEST, 3s. ; free 
by post at half-price. 
ONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 8s. each; free by 
post at half-price. No. 1, ‘‘La ci Darem” (Mozart); No, 2, 
** Placido e il Mar,” from ‘ Tdomeneo” (Mozart). 
HE JOYFUL PEASANT (“ Der lustige Bauer),” 
(SCHUMANN). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by GEO- 
F. WEST. 3s.; free by post at half-price. 
AVOTTE in A (GLUCK), Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 3s. ; post free at half- 
price. 
BERON (Mermaid’s Song), for the left hand 
only, Arranged for the Pianoforte by GEO, F, WEST. 
4s, ; post free at half-price. 


VENING. Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
‘4 Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s. ; free by 
post at half-price. “‘“ A graceful nocturne, which must become 


a favourite."—Vide Graphic. ‘‘A graceful pianoforte piece, 
of an easy tuneful character.”—Vide Norfolk Chronicle, “Sure 
to be popular.”—Vide Liverpool Daily Albion. 
ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. by 
FRANZ ABT. 2s.; free by post at half-price. ‘*This 
little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long 


London: Rosgert Cocats & Co., New Burlington-strect. 


DANCE 


BY 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA., 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


8: -d. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - : . 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - - - 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ . - 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - : 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - . - - 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - . - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - - - : 4 0 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - - 40 
LETTY POLKA - - - - - 80 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





after the song has ceased.”—Vide Graphic. | 


May be had everywhere, 


LONDON, W. 


MUSIC 


JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





THE FIRST SERIES 


or 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 


ARE NOW 


IN THE PRESS, 


AND WILL BE 


READY THE FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


il B£O@OVa BE. £BOCT SE. 
Sung by the Principal Voca'ists. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


T H E i > ae 
Dramatic Scena. For Contralto or Baritone. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE, 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICKE, PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH 


MUSICAL NOTICKS OF “THE RAPT.” 

* Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song— 
or scena—as a boon. It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice, and still more that this 
exceptional compass-—-A below to F eharp fifth line—is ro 
effectively employed. Opening in E minor with an agitated 
movement, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 
of a religious character, some highly effective recitative, and a 
brilliant finale in K major.”—Quceen, July 27th. 

** All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parce!s 
of music in the hope of finding ene picce which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 
ot so accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
\itle-page. A ‘descriptive song,’ like a ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia," 
is very often uted as a safe method of ercaping from form by @ 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft’ is un- 
questionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 
for some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
inter. sts, they will (always supposing that an efficient accom- 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
concert-room. The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, well prepares the listencr for the commencement of the 
voice part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on tho raft watching the angry sotting of the 
‘blood red sun’ on the waves. Full of effect, too, is the Reei- 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope bad 
suddenly dawned upon the crew, The prayer of the child in its 
sleep is a beautilul idea, appropriately expressed by ao truly 
religions melody. After a stort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nant harmony in the tonic major lads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother avd child are saved. The charge at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an agitated 
triplet accompauiment, is extremely happy; and the broad, 
solid hermenian which are used avo an ample proof that the 
composer fully understands how to produce good effects b 
simple means. Signor Pinsuti has materially added to his 
fame by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves." — Musical Temes, October 1st. 


LONDON; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREDT. 


\R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
I For invigorating and enriching the vice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high cLaracter for & 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
rm Grizi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
he obtained of all Wholesale and &ctail Chemists in the United 





Kingdom, 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC | 


PURLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 
‘7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Price complete, 25s. 


) 


PHB PRACTICAL CHOLR-MASTER : ” 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
4nd other Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Kdited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 
5a. Od. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
By k. F. RIMBAULT, In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published, 





HAR. 


| at 2 SACRED MELODIES for the 
P Cloth, 4s. 


MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, 


— ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c. Arranged for the 
© gan or ‘ emaumen by JOSEPH ROBINSON. Price, 
C oth, 74. 6d, 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
M ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 
containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete, Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price Is. each 
BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 
MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2a. 6d. 
FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 
RoS#B OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 
BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach. 1s. 
CHILPERIC. Wervé. 2. 6d. 
CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s, 
(Others in the Press). 


Alsrom, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s. Piano 
Score. Herve. 


4a. 


ing EK MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 

No, 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 

Nw, 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songa, 

No. 36. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs, 
No. 87. Ditto, Ditto. 

No. 88. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


as AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
K. F. RIMBAULT, Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful lustrument. Price 5s. 


MASON AND HAMLIN'’'S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS, 


Illvetrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUM § 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guincas, 


Annas 


Tnuvstuarep Lists Post Free on APppuicaTIon. 


WAAOAARAAAAAAN™ 


METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


| 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACER, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


“TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
§ thinner Vols., 2s. Gud. cach; postage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 

“Charmingly told: full of interest.”—Church Review, 

“An attractive little tale."—Church Times, 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 

By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 


BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 
OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 18 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
‘The story is most interesting.”"—Church Times. 
“ Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
53, by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman, 

* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories "—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 8s. 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post ts. 74d. 

“ Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagivation.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2a. 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library.”—Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘*We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s, 24° 

‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and — detail is most carefully s'udied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 

‘Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated."—Church Times, 


Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





PINSLe Ys: MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
PRICE SHILLING, 
TNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


) Map of Syria, Ilustrations, Inscriptions, the “ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


re LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 
GARET OF ANJOU, By Mrs. HOOKHAM, 2 vols. 5vo. 


| ECOLLECTIONS. 


ONE 


By J. R. 


PLANCHE, 2 vols, 8vo. ; < 
Vimy THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo. 


YORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
\V ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.’ 

With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


PDARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and som? time Governor of Barataria. 


l vol. 8vo. es eS 
By John Lane 


1 vol. 





OWER and CURSE. 
FORD, Author of “ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 


MHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 


. Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 


‘A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR. By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. 








THE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 3 vols. 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
A LILLIE. 3 vols. 
HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


(\OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
_ GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. ee 
PINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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THOUGH FAR, YET NEAR 
I eare not how T deck my hn Y, 
Since thou'rt not near to see ; 
What matter who may think me fair, 
If I'm not fair to thee ? 


And yet though absent from thy sight, 
I will not soon neglect 

What gave thee ever new delight, 
But still thy taste reflect. 


The thought that this or that array 
Would please if thou wert here 
Will give a charm to each dull day, 

And make me feel thee near. 


I'll choose the tints thou lovest best— 
The blue to match the skies, 

The palest rose, and—for the rest— 
The hazel of thine eyes. 


Thus pink, or blue, or violet meek, 
’ Have all a meaning new; 
They whisper love and truth, and speak 
A language known to few. 


So chaste and pure may such thoughts be 
When loving souls are wise, 

They make their own eternity 
Of bliss beyond the skies. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A novelty in preparation at the Amphitheatre, 
Leeds, consists of a comedietta, in one act, from the 
pen of Mr. Joel H. G. Whitaker of Leeds. It has 
the title of “* My Name is Jones.” 

In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, 
Miss Julia Mathews entered upon the second week 
of her engagement, and on next Monday, Mr. 


Henry Leslie’s Opera Bouffe Company open for six 
nights. 








Messrs, Cramer and Co. have made arrangements 
by which the Japanese Troupe of acrobats, who 
have been performing at the Grand Concert Hall, 
Brighton, during the past week, will continue their 
stay until Saturday. 





At the termination of the present Leicester season 
the Directors of the Theatre Royal have determined 
on expending a large sum of money in redecorating, 
reconstructing, and thoroughly remodelling the in- 
terior. They have placed the direction of the 
alterations entirely in the hands of Mr. Elliot 


Galer, the proprietor of the New Theatre Royal, 
Reading. 





In reference to the proposed new Musical Society 
in Belfast, an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Classical Harmonists’ Society was held in the band- 
room of the Ulster Hall on Tuesday evening, when 
the resolution adopted at the adjourned general 
meeting was adopted, and an interim committee, 
treasurer, and secretary were appointed to manage 
the affairs of the Harmonists’ Society. 





Last week Mr. John Cheshire gave a Harp Recital 
in the Banqueting Room of the Pavilion, Brighton, 
before a numerous and appreciative audience. The 
recital comprised six of his own original composi- 
tions for the harp; and threagrrangements, That 
the audience were critical and appreciative may be 
deduced from the general and hearty recall of the 
Professor to the platform. It is needless to say 
how well Mr. Cheshire played Parish Alvars’ “‘ Danse 
des fées.” 

Mr. Charles Dillon has this week performed a 
round of parts at the New Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, and his engagement concludes to-morrow, 
With the very great attractions at the other houses 
we fear that Mr. Dillon did not attract the attention 
his highly meritorious performances deserved. He 
is unquestionably one of our best actors, and we 
hope the success that has attended his performances 


will warrant bis paving Manchester another visit 


shortly Hie has been really well supported by the 


rest of the company 


The Revival of “Henry V." at the 
The itfe, Maneh« ster, is now to be seen at its beast 


first nights of a piece making such demands ona 
manager's powers are now overcome and all goes 
“merry as a marriage bell.” Manchester may well 
he proud of a management liberal enough to place 
one of her theatres in succesful competition with 
the Metropolis, for we hear of several who have 
visited Manchester from London expressly to witness 
it. The Japanese Ambassadors visited the theatre 
on Monday and expressed much pleasure at the 
performers. 

The Haymarket Company have been gratifying 
the Manchester public this past week with their in- 
imitable representation of the standard old comedies. 
“ The School for Scandal,” “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
&c., have been especially welcome inasmuch as they 
gave an opportunity for the artistic portraitures of 
Mr. Chippendale. This gentleman, the father—we 
had almost said the grandfather of the company—is 
an immense favourite. His Sir Peter Teazle and 
Mr. Hardcastle are quite historical, and in spite of 
his years he plays with all the freshness of a man 
twenty years bis junior. To-night Mr. Buckstone 
takes his benefit in ‘‘ The Rivals” and ‘* A Rough 
Diamond,” and to-morrow night terminates the 
engagement of the Haymarket company. 

Mr. Kuhe’s concert at Brighton last week was a 
great success. The audience filled every reserved 
seat under the Dome ceiling, formed a compact dou- 
ble row in the balcony, and necessitated the use of 
the orchestra as an auditorium. Recalls were the 
rule rather than the exception, and altogether it 
would be impossible to imagine a more successful 
entertainment—successful in the multitude of lis- 
teners, in the splendid display of musical talent, and 
the hearty recognition awarded to it. On Wednes- 
day, Mr. Kuhe gave the first of his annual series of 
three Pianoforte Recitals in the Dome of the Royal 
Pavilion, and played several pieces for the first 
time in Brighton. One of these was a Beethoven 
sonata—No. 11, in B flat, Op. 22. The other new 
pieces were a gavotte by Mr. W. Macfarren; prelude 
and fugue in C sharp minor by J. 8. Bach; and Mr. 
Kuhe’s own transcription of the quartet from 
** Rigoletto.” 











the following program was performed :—Overture, 
‘“* Meerestiile”’ (Mendelssohn); Chorus, ‘Ere the 
wine cup is dry” (Smart); Concerto pianoforte, 
No. 2 in D minor, Op. 40 (Mendelssohn), Mr. I’, H. 
Cowen; Scena, “Ah! non eredea,” “Ah! non 
giunge” (Bellini), Mdlle. Albani; Part Song, 
“Swabian” (Kucken) ; Overture, ‘ Siege of Corinth” 
(Rossini); Symphony, No. 2in F (I. H. Cowen), 
(conducted by the composer); Aria, ‘‘ Care nomo” 
(Verdi), Mdlle. Albani; Solos Pianoforte (Chopin 
and Cowen), Mr. F. H. Cowen; Ballad, * Robin 
Adair,’ Mdlle. Albani; Chorus, ‘‘ When the summer 
moon is beaming”’ (Horsley); Findle, “ Invitation to 
the Waltz” (Weber), (arranged by Berlioz). Mr. 
F. H. Cowen met with a very flattering reception, 
both as executant and composer, and Malle. Albani 
was well received; as encores she sang ‘ O luce di 
quest anima,” and “The last rose of summer.” 
Sir Julius Benedict conducted, and was enthu- 
siastically applauded by a large and fashionable 
audience. 





The fourth annual gathering entitled the Chil- 
dren’s Service of Song has been held at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, the choir consisting of 1000 chil- 
dren; and judging from the overflowing audience 
present, a considerable sum will probably be placed 
to the credit of the Sunday School Union. The 





were to be heard. A prettier sight could not be wit- 


advantage. All the drawbacks incidental to the few | 





audience seemed delighted at the prospect of seeing 
and hearing the little choristers. Nor were the 
audience more pleased to hear than the little ones 


nested than when the 1000 ehildren me forward 
ml teok they y! in the o ra The + 
rram « ted of eighteen items, all of more or |! 
| saver t It is hardly fair to eriticiee too keenly t! 


, —s 
Prince's | performance of so young a body of performers, but 


the accuracy of tune and time, the delicacy observed 
in rendering the piano passages, were alike satisfac 

tory. In om or two of the pieces these qualiti 4 
were specially brought into requisition, when with 

out such being carefully observed the beauty of the 
music would be lost; as, for instance, in Martin's 
composition, * The Children’s Prayer,” which was 
sung with admirable pathos; again, the exquisite 
rendering of Mendelssohn's * Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,” and the majestic ‘* Gloria,” adapted from 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass, so enraptured the audience 
that the latter was persistently encored. In none of 
the music was the sustaining power of the voice moro 
taxed than in the * Gloria.” 





At the Ulster Hall, Belfast, Monday Popular 
Concert, this week, Mr. W.'T. Best, of Liverpool, per- 
formed the following selections on the Mulholland 


organ, March, Hongroise (F. Liszt), Variations on 
the Hymn ‘O Sanctissima,” for the organ (F. Lux), 
Organ Concerto (Handel), Gavotte from the Sixth 
Violoncello Sonata, and Fugue for the Organ in G 
major (Bach). ‘The vocalist was Miss Bessie Herbert 
and the pianist Mrs. Robinson. On Friday night, the 
4th inst., a Complimentary Concert to Miss Nelly 


Hayes came off at the Ulster Hall, under the patronage 


and the presence of Lord Massarene. On Miss Hayes 
making her appearance she was received with loud 
and prolonged applause. She sang the ballad, ‘I 
breathe once more my native air,’ Bishop’s * Tell 
me, my heart,” the valse, ‘' L’Ardita” and * The 
Meeting of the Waters ;” and in reply to encores 
‘Robin, so shy,” and “ Barney O'Hea,” both of 
which were rendered with much quaint humour. 
Mdlle. Bertha Brousil performed on the violin a 
cavatina by J. Raff. Mdile. Cecilia Brousil also 
gave Vieuxtemp’s violin solo ‘‘ Lombardi,” besides 
taking part with her sister in a duo concertante for 
two violins by Daneta. Lord Massarene’s private 
band performed several selections during the evening, 
conducted by Mr. H. R. Calleott, and songs were 
rendered by several yocal amateurs. The attendance 
was very large. 


The Bishop of Manchester, presiding at the Free 


Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday last on tho 
occasion of the Rev. T. Helmore’s lecture on the 
music of the English-church thus introduced the 
lecturer: 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their| to said he hardly knew what malign fortune had 
Seventh Subscription Concert, on Tuesday last when | placed him in the chair. 


Dr. Johnson said some- 
where, ‘‘ He who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat;” and, upon that principle, he supposed that one 
who took the chair at a meeting to hear a lecture on 
music ought to be musical. As he did not know a 
single note, and had but imperfect conceptions of 
time or tune, he was afraid he was not a very 
proper chairman. He had, however, his own ideas 
about Church music. He did not like to seo it 
too severe or too florid—(applause) ;-- and he pre- 
ferred to see the choir, as a general rule, in 
the chancel, to being in the west end gallery. 
(Renewed applause.) He hoped he should not 
be considered ungallant when he said that he 
preferred male voices to a mixture of male and 
female voices—(applause) ;—and he hoped he should 
not be considered in favour of popery if he said he 
liked the choir in surplices rather than in all sorts 
of clothing. (Cheers.) The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the other day, stated that both the quantity 
and the quality of the music in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral were excessive. Perhaps the people of Kent 
were different from the Lancashire folks, He did 
not think that the Cathedral music in Manchester, 
if it was good, was likely to be considered excessive, 
either in quantity or quality, so far as it might be 
compressed into the ordinary limits of a Chureh 
service. (Applause.) On this matter, however, 
there might be differences of opinion; and he was 
quite willing to be guided by Mr. Helmore. They 
had before them 520 gentlemen who were present 
for the love.of the thing, as volunteers, drafted 
from almost every choir in Manchester, and from 
whom they would no doubt hear, some good music, 
(Applause.) 


Mr Helmore then gave an interesting lecture on 





ae Music, and the following illustrations were 


given by a choir of upwards of 500 yoices selected 
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from the Church in the city :—Psalter Noted. | her. The Manchester Courier thus happily sums up 
114, 137, and part of 136, harmonised by| Miss Robertson’s benefit performance. It is not 
Giefforius in the 15th century. Easter Carol (1582) | often that an audience so large or so unanimous can 

‘Sing Alleluia, all ye lands;” “ Lord, for Thy | be found in a theatre. The house was crowded from 
tender mercies’ sake,’ Varrant; “If ye love me,’’| floor to ceiling, every available standing place being } 
Tallis; “O Lord my God,” Palestrina;  O God,| occupied, and, of course, all the seats filled. The 
‘Thou art my God,” H. Purcell; “ Praise the Lord, | space usually allotted to the orchestra was converted 
© Jerusalem,” Dr. W. Hayes; ‘“ How dear are Thy | into stalls, and additional interest attached to the 


Psalms, 


counsels,” Dr. Crotch ; “ How goodly are Thy tents,” | occasion on account of the presence of the Japanese 
Onseley; “Te Deum,” in F, Dykes; ‘*O taste and| Ambassadors, who, accompanied by Sir Harry 
see,” Goss; “ Arise, shine,” Elvey; Hymn 93 (A.| Parkes and the Mayor, occupied several of the 


a 


and M.) Hymn 185 (A. and M.)| private boxes. Miss Robertson acquitted herself of 
lbykes ; Evening Hymn, Tallis. The profits of the| the duty which fell to her as the representative of 
concert were devoted to the 8. Gabriel’s Free and) Constance with all her usual ability and with more 
Open Church. Among the audience were the Earl! than her customary vivacity. In the scenes of 
and Countess of Shrewsbury and Talbot, who are | raillery which occur between her and Wildrake she 
warmest supporters of the Free and) was eminently successful, nor was she less so in the 
Open Church movement. |exhibition of jealous feeling which follows the 
— discovery of his love with, as she believes, a rival. 
Miss Madye Robertson's benefit at the Manchester | Mr. Kendal, as the country squire, fond of his horses 
Theatre Royal, on Friday last, was so successful| and hounds, was as manly and awkward as a gentle- 
that it had to be continued on Saturday as well.| man ignorant of town life was likely to have been 
We cannot call to mind another actress (excepting| in the days when railways were unheard of. Nor 
perhaps Miss Neilson) who would have provoked A} oes he less amusing when apeing the airs of a 
the excitement that Miss Robertson has in Man-| gallant of the first water and making a miserable 
Her comedy is of the most pure and! failure in the attempt, Mrs. Chippendale was 
| inimitable as the Widow Green, looking the character 
nny pathos she shows that if she were to attempt | to the life, and delivering the various speeches set 
even a higher ranyve of the drama she would not be| down for her with evident pleasure. Mr. Chippen- 
less successful. The performance consisted of the! dale, as Sir William Findlove, was at least equally 
and “A Little Change,” and between | succossful, keeping the house in roars of laughter by 
the pieces Miss Robertson spoke the | his affectation of youthfulness and devotion to the 
written widow. As a whole, the representation was most 
enjoyable, and gave evident satisfaction to the large 
audience. Mr. Kendal and Miss Robertson were 
called before the curtain several times. 


Mendelssohn ; 


among the 





chester. 
genuine kind, and when she has occasion to display 


* Love Chase”’ 
following 
nddress, by the author of ‘4 Little 
Change :-"— 
It's now four years since first I trod this stage, 
And so L claim av old friend's privilege. (sic) 
Though epilogues have long since had their day, —_ 
Addresses often supplement the play. ie a 
In evening toilet, and with mincing mien, CONCERTS. 
The heroine comes simpering on the scene ; — 
Smiles sweetly round the house, from wing to wing, The resumption of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Aud curtsies, this way—that's the proper thing. Afternoon Concerts is one of the most cheering 
But oh, those dresses take a deal of dressing ; : he indicati : : int nye 
You men know that, so I don’t mind confessing. Nie the wuts — ages ered age: 
Then, there's the gloves—a terrible delay ; wintry association is kept out of the title: the 
The handkerchief, the fan, and the bouquet; concerts make up the “ autumn series” only. But 
And after all these things lave come to pass, as the succession of autumn extends to April, 1873, 
it may be doubted whether more comfort is not got 








There still remains—the looking in the glass. 
The hair I also should haye dwelt upon ; 


° » fact t ho ine 1g serts. 
It wants, you know, a lot of putting on. out of the fact than the naming of these concerts 
What have [said? pray, pardon my confusion T'o the scheme of the coming season we have re- 
. ~’ « . ’ 


And kindly also pardon this intrusion. ferred, It embraces Beethoven's nine Symphonies, 
which are to be given in chronological order; to- 
gether with Mozart’s small symphonic work in E 
flat, composed at Salzburg in 1773, when its author 
Are more delicions than I care to tell. was only seventeen years old; and a symphony in 
A stony statue ['ve so long been playing, B (MS.) by Schubert, which last is understood to 
ra nigh forgot 1 Was a human being : be an unknown work for small orchestra, now in 
ae eee log nia the’ Vionna ‘Ubeery.  Othee works will’ inolad 
Tam a woman once again; and feel ; Brahms’s serenade in D, Schumann’s ‘ Paradise 
A pleas ure in your praise I won't conceal. and the Peri,” Bennett's * May Qreen.” Mozart's 
Concerto in B flat, written in 1791 for a performance 
in Vienna, will be introduced by Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, and Beethoven’s posthumous Rondo in B 
flat is promised, and, also Rubinstein’s Concerto in 
D minor. 

On Saturday the first of these concerts took place, 
with the following program 


I've come to thank you for the pleasant sight 
Your faces are to my glad eyes to-night: 
And not the sight alone, the sounds as well 


And whilst I thank you, let me not forget 
I have to thank you for another yet— 
For all your interest and kindly care 
In him whose name beliind the scenes I bear, 
His thanks I brinz, and grateful am as he— 
Mesh of my flesh, and very dear to me, 
We both encounter, wheresoe’er we go, 
No kinder house than Manchester can show ; 
Few sterner critics — yet no friends so true 
As we have met, and meet again, in you. 


Overture (“ Olympie”).. Spontini. 
Grand Scena, ‘ Ah, perfido, "Madame Sinico Beethoven. 





Symphony, No. 1in ©. ° ° Beethoven, 
1: ; 4 Song, ‘* My mother bids me,” Madame.. 
They eny the actress lives her little day, Sinico ... Haydn, 
Grows old, and dics, and passes quite away. Piapoforte Solo, ‘Romance and Rondo from the 
It is not true. With you, at least, ‘tis not, Dull. in & minor, Madame MM: —- Chopin 
Though lost to sight, in your affections dear, Air, des Bijoux ( (“Faust”), Madame Sinico.... Gounod. 
Yet live my sister predecessors here, Festival Overture (MS.) (first time)... .. +. « F. H. Cowen. 


Embalmed in memory, serene and pure 


: Sel The first aumbei-Becatinks. overture—was not 
Still in your hearts their images endure. 


Oh, friends so faithful, such brave hearts and true a pens paomneting one . at sags 
Are surely large enough for more than two! work, Saving the andantino in F major in which 
One prayer is mine ~ and may my prayer be heard— | @" effect is got out of jthe sordini, it is dull and 
That you will make my happy self a third ; commonplace. Hardly indeed have any of Spontini’s 
That in the place where gentlest memories dwell overtures and preludes much interest apart from the 
You will enshrine Madge Robertson as well ! works to which they belong. He loved the pomp 
The address had been specially written for the | of theatrical surroundings—stage effect, dramatic 
occasion by Mr. Sydney Grundy, and was rap-]| pageantry; and for these he worked, as in similar 
turously applanded throughout. We understand] fashion though with much broader results did 
the allusion to the ‘two sister-predecessors’ to] Meyerbeer after him. Following the “ Olympie” 
bear reference to Miss Amy Sedgwick and Miss] extract Mdme. Sinico in singing “Ah parfido ” 
Nelly Moore, and if so, Miss Robertson may | gained considerable applaase, although the music 
well claim the position in the memory of a was occasionally too high for her yoice. Then came 


(in C) of Beethoven. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the execution of the four movements of which 
it is composed was all that could be desired. From 
the opening discord, characteristic of Beethoven, to 
the beautiful minuet and trio the playing was 
admirable, and the attention close. The romance 
and rondo from Chopin’s Concerto in E minor 
is as welcome in its way as Beethoven’s symphony ; 
and its execution was, if anything, still more 
charming. The pianoforte part was played by 
Mdme. Mangold Diehl, whose very praiseworthy 
efforts were well seconded by the orchestra 
both in the poetic ‘‘Larghetto” and the varied 
and dashing rondo. The success of these ex- 
tracts are sufficient to warrant the introduction of 
Chopin’s entire concerto into some future program. 
The remaining instrumental piece of the concert 
was Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “ Festival Overture,” com- 
posed for the recent music meeting at Norwich—a 
composition distinguished more by technical know- 
ledge than by attractive merits. Originality is 
certainly not its strong point. The vocal selection 
as originally laid out, had to be varied in conse- 
quence of the sudden hoarseness of Signor Gustave 
Garcia. Mdme. Sinico stepped into his place and 
gave the two songs quoted above. On taking up his 
usual position, Mr. Manns received the usual friendly 
recognition. Ten more concerts are to take place 
before Christmas ; and the remaining fourteen of the 
series will be given from January 18 to April 19. 
To-morrow the program will include Spohr’s 
symphony, Die Weihe der Tone. 








THEATRES. 

Once more the most brilliant manifestations of de- 
light have accompanied the production of a mediocre 
play. To judge by the temper of the Holborn 
audience on Friday, one would be inclined to re- 
gard Sir Charles Young’s “ Miss Chester” as the 
greatest sensation of the last half century. The 
enthusiasm was more than stormy, it was maniacal. 
From gallery to orchestra a wild torrent of applause 
broke loose at the fall of the curtain—applause fugled 
by some very hearty appreciators scattered through 
pit, boxes and stalls, and taken up con amore by the 
band, who cast aside their instruments to express 
their delight. Really Sir Charles Young ought to feel 
grateful to a generous public, including his musical ad- 
mirers. Despite this lavish appreciation we are afraid 
a hostile verdict must be recorded against ‘ Miss 
Chester.” It has good points—the tableaux at the 
fall of the curtain in each act are effective, though 
not new. Still the author—or authors, for Mrs. 
Ross Church is associated in the authorship—has a 
a good idea of attitude and situation as factors of 
climax. But barring these “ curtains,” the drama 
is weakly diffuse. Such thin, purposeless dialogue, 
such aimless wandering about, never made a good 
play. Sir Charles is smitten with the prevailing 
epidemic for sardonic satire; but he mistakes idle 
railing for epigrams. To call women “ miserable 
cats” is not a brilliant way of summing up the 
character of the sex. Were it so, we might all be 
Voltaires. Then the action of the play is discon- 
nected ; each separate part works without reference 
to the whole, like the severed limbs of a fantoccino. 
Each act moves on to its agony-point which brings 
down the curtain, but there is no welding of the 
different acts into an harmonious play; indeed the 
principle of the cheap serial stories is followed out, 
in which so long as a sensational incident marks the 
close of a chapter, the author has attained his ob- 
ject. But what old incidents these sensational “ cur- 
tains’? are! In the first act it is the everlasting 
story of a change at birth, whereby the son is no 
son and is disowned. In the second act it is the duel 
scene out ofthe ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ plus Chateau 
Renaud turning out to be Louis dei Franchi’s 
father. In the third act a lady turns out to be 
somebody’s wife and somebody else’s sister. Thus 
the god out of the machine is a well-known divinity, 
beloved by Transpontine audiences. The character 
that gives name to the play—Miss Chester herself— 
is an inaffective part which nothing but the sheer 
geniue of Mrs. Hermann Vezin could have rendered 








Mauchester audience which the address begs forl the piece de résistance of the day, No. 1 Symphony 











even respectable. Miss Chester is always in the 
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background. In the first act she occupies a com- 
panion’s position at Montressor Castle, where 
Earl Montressor is in love with his cousin Isabel, 
who however prefers Rupert, the Earl's younger 
brother. Miss Chester shows a mind evidently 
embittered against mankind. Home comes Rupert 
to claim his love, but is met by the proof that he is 
not the son of Countess Montressor but of the late 
Earl's sister, who disgraced herself. Rupert is 
heartlessly discarded and turned out of the house, 
only one friend— Michael Fortescue, a Bohemian 
companion—offering to stick to him. But from 
indications dropped by Miss Chester, we augur 
that she is Rupert's actual mother. This turns out 
to be the case in Act II., a ballet féte and extrava- 
ganza bal costumé in Florence. Fortescue has 
resolved to ruin the Larl; Rupert interferes on 
behalf of his quondam brother; a quarrel ensues ; 
they adjourn in evening dress to a woodland glade, 
strip to their shirts and trousers, a la ‘ Corsican 
Brothers,” and just as Rupert falls from a sword- 
thrust from Fortescue, in runs Miss Chester to pro- 
claim the latter has slain his son. In the last act 
Rupert turns out not to be slain after all; Miss 
Chester turns out to be the lawful wife of Fortescue 
as well as sister to the late Earl; and Fortescue 
turns out to be a baronet and heir to a 
large estate. Of tho acting little can be 
said beyond the truly ornate touches given 
by Mrs. Hermann Vezin to an ungrateful part. 
Her histrionism was excellent throughout. Mr. 
Lin Rayne’s Rupert was careful, and an improve- 
ments on former assumptions. When Mr. Lin 
Rayne has to show a shirt-back to the audience 
(as in the duel scene) he should be careful that it 
fits as well behind as before. Mr. John Nelson's 
back view in the same scene was perfect. Mr. W. 
A. Young achieved a success by the intense humour 
of saying “‘ Just so” in every sentence. Miss Edith 
Bertram played Isabel with good taste, and Mrs. St. 
Henry was the Countess. A lively farce entitled 
“A False Alarm” by Mr. W. A. Young, in which 
the author himself acted with good effect, preceded 
the drama; and the ballet of “ Love in the High- 
lands” followed. The production of Sir Charles 
Young’s play inaugurated the reopening of the 
Holborn under Mr. Fell’s management. 


The reappearance of Mr. Charles Mathews at the | gentleman who turns prompter in his ill fortune; 
Gaiety Theatre after his long foreign tour, was hailed | Mr. Harrison enacts Ernest, the hero, Mr. Brans- 
on Saturday by a thoroughly hearty audience, de-|combe Gadsby. Miss Swanborough is the heroine, 


Phelps and Creswick as the Moor and Iago re- 
spectively. 
The Globe Theatre, which has been decorated and 
carpeted in the interval, reopened on Saturday under 
Mr. H. J. Montague’s occupancy, with the revival of 
Mr. Byron’s comedy, “ Cyril's Success,’ which, it 
may be remembered, was originally produced at 
this theatre upon its first opening four years ago. 
‘ Cyril’s Suecess” is a very favourable specimen of 
Mr. Byron’s art in the manipulation of humour and 
sentiment. It is well written, abounding in fancies 
and whimsical suggestions, and the merit of the 
dialogue and a strong human interest pervading the 
play, make up for the extravagance of incident which 
is its weak point. The piece is capitally mounted : 
a club scene presents a carefulness of detail evidently 
inspired by a similar mise en sc?ne in Tottenham 
Court Road. <A good many alterations have been 
made in the cast. Mr. D. Fisher alone takes his 
original character of Major 7'reherne, M.P.; and this 
exception is owing to the illness of Mr. Billington. 
Mr. H. J. Montague plays Cyril, formerly represented 
by Mr. W. H. Vernon; Miss C. Addison is Mrs. 
Cuthbert, the character originally taken by Mrs. 
Henrade; Miss Rose Massey takes the small part of 
the Hon. Frederick Titeboy, in which Miss Maggie 
Brennan made her first appearance; and in Mrs. 
Pincher we have Miss Larkin in lieu of Mrs. Stephens. 
The play has on the whole gained in executive power ; 
the new cast pull together extremely well. The 
comedy is preceded by the farce entitled ‘A Poetic 
Proposal,” and followed by Mr. Byron’s dramatic 
‘‘whimsicality,” called ‘ The Spur of the Moment,” 
in which Mr. Montague and Mr. Compton appear. 
Mr. Byron's ‘‘ Prompter’s Box,” compressed into 
three acts and renamed ‘7'wo Stars,” has been 
brought out with good effect at the Strand. The 
compression has improved it; the superfiuities being 
pruned away, what remains is the clearer as well 
as closer. Mr. Byron himself plays the part of 
Fitzaltamont, the heavy actor, with much whimsi- 
cality, although with little variation from his habitual 
fun. Mr. Byron in fact is a highly manneristic 
actor; his manner, however, is pleasant, and 
audiences do not easily tire of it. His acting 
provokes repeated laughter and applause. Mr. 
W. H. Vernon plays the part of the broken down 





lighted to have their old favourite once more among ' and in the lively scenes appeared to the best advan- 
them. Mr. Mathews’s success in Australia and|tage. We would fain persuade this lady to devote 
America has been so great as to have extended his | herself to comedy pure and simple—to comedy 
stay abroad beyond the intended limit, and the|shorn of pathos. Miss Giffard was stagey as Miss 
twelvemonth has thus lengthened out into three Mountcashel; Mr. Turner good as Captain Racket. 
years. But Mr. Mathews reappears on the scene of | Mr. Byron’s play is followed by the revived bur- 
former triumphs none the worse, none the older, for | lesque of ‘‘ The Idle Prentice,” with fresh music 
buffets of wind and ocean: sempervirent as he is, he | 9nd allusiveness ; and this proceeds merrily enough. 
sustains toils sufficient to create the reputation of 
any average navigator with perfect ease. When the 





FRANCE. 


cheering consequent on his first appearance had sub- 
sided the piece—“ A Curious Case ”’—proceeded. It 
is a slight piece—an adaptation from the French— 
but it served to exhibit the old actor at his freshest 
and best in the personation of one of those cool, 
elastic, meddling busybodies with a finger and a 
comment in everybody’s business. Then followed 
the ‘ Critic,” Mr. Mathews as Sir Fretful Plagiary 
and Puff. Everybody knows the ‘ease and finish 
of both performances. They were no novelties to 
the lookers on, who however renewed an old plea- 
sure in the sight and hearing of the ever-popular 
comedian. 
“The Merchant of Venice” has succeeded 
‘* Othello” at the Princess’s, with Mr. Phelps and 
Mr. Creswick alternating the title-réle. On Satur- 
day Mr. Phelps took the initiative, and gave a per- 
formance familiar in the minds of his auditors+ 
Miss Amy Roselle, the Portia, was pretty and in- 
teresting in the opening portion of the play, but 
manifested lack of power in the fourth act before 
the Senate. Mr. McIntyre was a rather melan- 
choly Antonio. Mr. Ersser Jones looked Old Gobbo 
to the life, and Mr. C. Seyton played Launcelot with 
plenty of spirit. On the whole the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice” is very satisfactorily sustained. Next 


its mainspring is that at the Gymnase called 
“‘ Pierre Maubert.”’ It is by M. Adrien Decourcelles 
the author of ‘ Marcel.” 
would make a powerful sensation story, but it is too 
horrible for the stage. The man who gives his 
name to the piece is an honest, affectionate fellow 
who dotes on his wife and boy. The wife, Juliette, 
who is in ailing. health has been unfaithful to him, 





Baturday “ Othello” will be restored, with Messrs. 


Panis, October 8th, 
A pathological drama with a painful incident for 


His latest production 


and from letters discovered in her pocket-book 
Pierre finds out that his bosom friend, Georges, has 
betrayed his trust, and has dishonoured his happy 
home. Half mad with rage, and broken-hearted, 
the miserable man takes a gnn, and is about to find 
out his faithless friend to shoot him like a dog, 
when he remembers that a docter once told him 
that, at the least shock to the brain, Georges would 
lose his reason. With devilish cunning, he sits 
down to breakfast with the betrayer, and in a 
wonderful scene, during which the excitement of the 
public is slowly worked up to the highest pitch, he 
tells him a strange story. He asserts that his child 
is dead, and that the mother has just poisoned her- 
self, so that there are two corpses in the house, 


—_ 


his wife entertained intimate relations with a neigh- 
bour. Georges is besides himself with fury, grief, 
and jealousy, when Juliette enters from a walk with 
her little boy. The lover, whose reason begins to 
totter, asks Pierre what he means by his mad tale 
of death and treachery, but the husband, who is 
watching ‘ith diabolical joy the progress of his 
vengeance, calmly denies the whole history, and 
Georges goes raving mad at once. Pierre is satis- 
fied. He resolves to abandon his wife and never 
reproach her with her fault for the sake of his boy. 
But Juliette sees the open.pocket-book, and guesses 
that her guilt is known. The shock is too great for 
her enfeebled frame, and she drops down dead. 
The husband takes his son by the hand, and as the 
infant asks his father what is the matter with his 
mother, answers, “ Elle dort!"’ Horeon the curtain 
falls. The piece is capitally acted, especially by 
Malle. Pierson, though the realism is too harrowing, 








PRESENTATION TO MDLLE. TITIENS. 





At the conclusion of the performance of an oratorio 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Marlborough 
Street, Dublin, on Sunday night, the priests of that 
church presented an address to Mdlle. Titiens in 
recognition of her many kindnesses during a series 
of years. The address is written on seven pages of 
vellum, and is illuminated in the highest style of 
art. The first page contains the formal record of 
the presentation, and the particular occasion that 
suggested it. At the foot of the page is an exquisite 
miniature illumination of the little village of Ischl, 
the birthplace of the highly-gifted and amiable 
songstress. Beneath the picture are written the 
words “ Der Kreuzstein Ischl.”’ At the foot of the 
second page is a charming little picture of Glenda- 
lough, with a round tower, an Irish wolf-dog, and a 
harp, beautifully grouped on its ‘gloomy shore.” 
The fourth page is rich with variegated illumination, 
interspersed with representations of musical instru- 
ments. In the seventh page the address is brought 
to a conclusion within a charming surrounding of 
arabesque. This page is surmounted by a beautifully 
painted harp, and illustrated at intervals by wreaths 
of choicely grouped flowers. The covers are of 
morocco of various colours. In the centre of the 
front cover is a raised monogram, containing the 
initials (“T. T.”) of Mdlle. Titiens, intertwined 
with a lyre, both wrought in raised in gilt brass. A 
case of morocco is added to contain the exquisite 
work of art, and bears on the exterior the inscription, 
‘‘ Address to Malle. Titiens.” The penmanship and. 
the illumination aro the work of the pupils of the 
schools of the Sisters of Charity. 








THE LATEST SPIRITIST HUMBUG, 





Instead of hands and accordions shown from the 
cabinet, the spiritist performers now show masks, and 
occasionally a real face with aslight make-up. This 
not very brilliant variation appears to have im- 
pressed a corréspondent of the Daily Telegraph who 
thus narrates his impressions with an earnestness 
and ingenuousness very creditable to him. 


A sort of corner cupboard had been fitted up with 
two doors opening in the usual manner from the 
centre, and an aperture of some eighteen inches square 
in the fixed portion at the top. At this Iwas told 
the faces would appear. A lamp ona table in the 
other corner of the room was so arranged as to shed 
a bright light on this opening, whilst it left the rest 
of the small apartment in subdued but still in full 
light. I examined the cupboard or cabinet carefully, 
put achair in, and saw little Miss Blank carefully 
shut up inside like a pot of jam or a pound of 
candles. A rope was put in her lap, the object of 
which will appear anon, and we all sat round like a 
party of grown-up children waiting for the magic 
lantern. 

We were told to sing, and so we did—at least 
the rest did; for the songs were Spiritualistic 
ones for the most part, which I did not know. 
They were pretty, cheerful little hymns, such as 
“Hand in hand with Angels,” ‘The Beautiful 
River,” and Longfellow's “ Footsteps of Angels.” 





Then he relates to the lover how he discovered that 





By-and-by, raps inside the cupboard-door told us to 
open sesame.” We did so; and there was pretty 
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Miss Blank tied round the neck, arms, and legs to 
the chair, in avery uncomfortable and apparently 
secure manner. We sealed the knots, shut her up 
in the eupboard, and warbled again. After some 
delay a face rose gently to the aperture rather far 
back, but presently came well to the front. It was 
slightly pale, and the head was swathed in white 
drapery. The eyes were fixed, and altogether it 
looked ghostly. It remained for some time, dis- 
appeared and re-appeared ; and the lamp was turned 
full upon it, but the eyes never lost their fixed 
stare, and showed no symptom of winking. After 
soveral minutes it went altogether. The doors were 
opened, and little Miss Blank was found, still tied, 
with seals unbroken, and to all appearance in a 
deep sleep. She was “ entranced,” I was told, 
** Katie,” the spirit (for she was a familiar in the 
most literal sense), informed me that she gathered 
the ‘ material” for embodying herself from the 
breaths of the circle, and took the “life” from the 
medium. Miss Blank was then awakened, un- 
corded, and taken to walk for a quarter of an hour 
in the back garden, as she was much exhausted ; 
and we went upstairs to recruit as well. We had 
to make this break thrice during the evening. 
When we re-assembled, after a good deal more 
singing than I cared about, another appearance 
took place in obedience to the command of the 
doctor, who had been in the East, and asked to 
see a Parsee friend. After some delay, a head 
appeared, surmounted by a turban, and with a 
decidedly Eastern expression of countenance and 
dark complexion. It did not satisfy the doctor, 
who declared that the face bore a resemblance to 
the one demanded, but that the head-gear was 
not en régle. This was Tableau No. 2, which 
took a long time and almost interminable sing- 
ing to bring about. Then there was another ad- 
journment. In Scene the Third, the face was 
quite different. The head was still surmounted 
by white drapery, but a black band was over the 
forehead, like a nun’s hood. The teeth were pro- 
jecting, and the expression of the face sad. They 
fancied it was a spirit that was pained at not 
being recognised. When this face disappeared, 
Katie came again for a little while, and allowed 
me to go up to the cupboard and touch her face 
and hand, after first putting to me the pertinent 
question ‘‘Do you squeeze?” On assuring her 
I did not do anything so improper, the mani- 
pulations were permitted. This was the finale, 
and the circle broke up forthwith. The gentle- 
man from Manchester was delighted, and all 
the spiritualists, of course, were loud in their 
commendations. I reserved my judgment, as my 
custom always is when I see anything that beats 
me. I was eufficiently struck by what I had 
witnessed to accept readily an invitation to 
another séance on a subsequent occasion. In the 
meantime I should like to submit these few 
particulars to a dispassionate jury for them to 
decide whether I was really for those three hours 
in direct contact with supernatural beings or 
simply taken in by one of the most satisfactory 
* physical mediums” it was ever my good fortune 
to meet. 

Our credulous friend may make his mind easy. 
The lines we have taken the liberty to italicise 
above are sufficiently suggestive. Miss Blank 
had to retire after each performance. The 
cabinet would not hold many “ properties,’’ hence 
the necessity of frequent adjournments. The 





REVIEWS. 

Six of One by Half a dozen of the Other. By | 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Adeline D. T. Whitney, | 
Lucretia P. Hale, Frederic W. Loring, Frederic 
B. Perkins, Edward E. Hale. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Low and Co. 1872. 

The number of names on this title page is some- 
thing appalling. Three gentlemen unite with three 
ladies (all having middle initials besides their 
Christian names and patronyms) to produce a book 
which is republished in this country by a firm of 
three princioals and an indefinite number behind 
suggested by the ‘Co.’ It needs not the mention 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe in the title to warrant this 
book as an American work. In England we have not 
carried the principle of collaboration beyond duality. 
Messrs. Reade and Boucicault furnish an occasional 
novel, Mrs. Ross Church and Sir Charles Young 
incubate a play, but we have not carried literary 
co-operation to the sixth power, save in one in- 
stance—when several members of the Savage Club 
wrote the burlesque of the ‘ Vorty Thieves.” But 
America affords us a precedent of by no means 
a bad kind. From across the Ocean comes a 
work avowedly the production of six writers, who 
while announcing themselves as on the staff of 
authorship, as it were, carry out the anonymous 
principle as to their respective work. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to determine which of the six 
wrote the first chapter, and which the last. A 
reader may make a guess, but cannot be sure. A 
certain harmony of design and colouring pervades 
the whole novel, and we imagine happy unanimity 
prevailed at the literary board whereat the six sat 
to take counsel. Harmonious, too with the notion 
of a triad of authors of either sex is the arrangement 
of characters in the story, which has three heroes 
and three heroines of pretty equal merit, who fall 
in love all round with most friendly partiality. 
There is no doubt as to the Americanism of the 
whole work. The quaintness of the notion of six 
people co-operating on a novel is American; the 
working out is American; the habitat is America, 
and the language is steeped in those expres- 
sions which sound so curious to stay-at-home 
Britons. For example, of one young lady it 
is said that “she took on somewhat aunt-like 
among the girls’’—meaning that she comported 
herself like an aunt. Another young lady is 
commended because she had not “ a general jumble 
and sparkle.” Again, we are told of Jane Burgess’s 
dark calico gown--a sensible term which our illogical 
Anglaises have abandoned for the indefinite word 
dress, though it is only part of the dress. In short 
the ways and manners of these fair and brave 
bodies who form the ‘ Six of One,” are as free and 
unrestrained as the language chosen by the “‘ Half-a- 
dozen of the Other.” 

The heroines are painted in luxuriant colours: 
winsome and bewitching girls they must have been. 
There were Nettie Sylva, and Jane Burgess, and 


‘Fakir of Ooloo” could beat Miss Blank at that} Rachel Holley—a chataine, a Madonna, and a 


game. 
= 





Deatn at A Concent.—On Wednesday evening the 
officers of H.M.S. Ganges, stationed at Falmouth, 
gave a concert at Redruth, in aid of the Foresters’ 
funds. Mr, Boynes, chief gunnery instructor, forty 
years of age, sang a humorous song in character, 
which was warmly as ymca He reappeared to an 
encore, and staggered forward upon the orchestra. 


beauty. Nettie, we are assured, ‘‘ was like a tropical 
flower ; everything about her was bright, and rich, 
and abundant. She had lovely golden-brown hair, 
and ever so much of it. Her cheeks had the high 
bloom and colour of the pomegranate. She had 
great, rich, velvet dark eyes, with long lashes: her 
waist was round as an apple, and she had a beauti- 
ful fulness of form, not a common attribute of 


His fall being taken to be intentional, the applause American beauty. Nettie was of very good taste, 


and laughter were renewed; but Boynes continued | and rather liked her own looks.” 


We should 


struggling, and the merriment was soon turned to| be disposed to agree with Nettie’s taste. Of 


alarm. 


the audience he had died. 
young family. 








Doctors were summoned, but before their 
arrival all motion had ceased, and in full view of 
He leaves a widow and 


Jane Burgess the prettiness consisted in “ an open 
fair contour ’-—whatever an open contour may mean 
—in “the clear pure skin,” in the “large deep, soft, 
blue-grey eyes, with black, easily dropping lashes; 
the even brows, the demure little nose, with perfect 


Hottoway's Owwtugst anv Prtts.—Har unpre Surraaina. | profile, the same both ways; and the delicious mouth, 


—No diseases which affiict the human body are more irksome 


to bear, or more difficult to cure, than skin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. 
proved itself a remedy for these maladies—it clears off scurfy 
incrustations, heals up cracks and fissures, reduces unnatural 
heat, mitigates irritation and inflammation, and it at once 
assuages pain, cleans wounds, and works out a sound and lasting 
cure more certainly and wore rapidly than any other prepara- 
— name oe erpel which are probably constitutional or 
chronic, in debilitated habits, Holloway's Pills should be taken 
to increase the salutary effects of the unguent, 


playing with a peculiar, tender, fascinating little 


Holloway's Ointment has | curve of its own over the faultless, shyly visible 


teeth.” As if these are not charms enough, Rachel’s 
hair is brought into mortal requisition. ‘ Jane's 
smooth brown hair would ruffle and wave itself into 
a sort of mistiness and lightness about her forehead, 


and perhaps get pushed back ia per forgetinlacss 








from off her delicate temples; and then you saw 
one of those accidents of loveliness that never happen 
in these deliberately got-up days.” But of all 
natural beauty in the way of hair, the most mad- 
dening development of crinosity must have been 
that of Rachel Holley. For the glory of American 
girls let us quote the description of Rachel's tresses 
at length. 


It rippled and poured over her shoulders like 
an amber waterfall, with all the million little 
braided lines in it that curl and twist in running 
water ; and the comb stroked through, just proving 
that it was not a tangle, but leaving every little curl 
and twist to reassert itself in its wake, precisely as 
the running water would if you drew your fingers 
through it. And then Rachel gathered it all up in 
her two little hands, that had to clutch and grasp to 
do it, and gave it a turn one way, and set in a little 
trident of shell to hold it, and after that a turn 
another way, burying the tiny comb, and now a long, 
slender hairpin was pushed in, and so round and 
round, here and there, caught and looped and 
fastened just as it seemed to be determined to go, 
until it was one beautiful, bewildering, shining heap, 
lying gracefully around the natural curves of her 
head, and dropping with a lovely, glistening 
shimmer about her brows and temples. You can’t 
do it with tails and cushions and hot slate pencils, 
and you needn’t try. Rachel Holley just had that 
hair, and it was a piece of her. 


These three goddesses inhabit a lucky little town 
called Greyford, and three lucky young townsmen 
have the privilege not only of falling in love with 
them—that ought to be inevitable—but also of 
pairing with them. And the pairing takes place as 
follows: pretty Nettie chooses the lively handsome 
Horace Vanzandt, with a passion for engineering ; 
demure Jane takes up with the sparkling Jeff 
Fleming; and gorgeous Rachel prefers the dreamy 
sentimental Mark Dinsdale. On the principle that 
opposite poles attract one another this arrangement 
is natural enough, but now in steps the force of cir- 
cumstancestomarit. Nettiehassoteased Horace that 
he goes off to New York, where Rachel Holley happens 
to be visiting her aunt ; and at this aunt’s boerding 
house Horace happens to come to stay. Who could 
resist Jane’s sweet mood, after suffering from 
Nettie’s torments? Horace and Rachel are drawn 
into tender bonds. Not that this infidelity of 
Horace’s wrongs Nettie much, for she has gone to 
Hartford, where Jeff Fleming is, and in Jeff’s society 
she learns to forget Horace’s perfidy. But is not 
Jeff the property of the meek loveable Jane Burgess ? 
Truly ; but Jane herself has moved to Boston, 
and Mr. Mark Dinsdale, the dreamer, is librarian 
in that city, and Jane and Mark understand each 
other extremely well. But Mark was Rachel’s pro- 
perty surely! Seeing however that Rachel has 
already appropriated Horace, no one is wronged and 
no harm done. It is only that rearrangement of 
the molecules which goes on in chemical processes, 
whereby nothing is lost and nothing wasted. In 
the novel our interesting hexad are by no means 
blamed. They are simply stated to have obeyed the 
laws of their ‘‘ propinquities.” 

Matters go on thus until the whole party are 
brought together at Chicago in the summer of last 
year. The terrible catastrophe which overtook 
Chicago is used as a lurid background for a final 
rearrangement of the Propinquities, which brings 
the fortunes of our six to the threshold of matri- 
mony. The friends meet by accident in the city of 
the West—five out of the six. Mark is an in- 
habitant of Chicago—head librarian of the John- 
sonian Library there. Jane is on a visit to her 
brother-in-law whe lives there; Horace has the 
superintendence of * cut-off” contracts (a ‘ cut off” 
appears to be a machine of some sort to save coal: 
would the patent were extended to this country !); the 
Holleys make the city a calling point during a 
summer tour, which accounts for Rachel’s presence; 
and Nettie also turns up for some other reason. 
Jeff, the only one left out, is to come later on, and 
does arrive on the fatal Sunday of the fire. The 
solemnity of that last Sunday; the final sermon in 
Unity Church, where good Robert Collyer preached; 
the sense of an impending trouble in the minds of 
the hearers as they went home; and the outbreak 
and progress of the Fire; are worked up in a power- 





{uy weitten ghapter. The city was alxeady in dames 
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when Jeff Fleming arrived by train to join his 
friends; and the streets were choked with frantic 
crowds and ineffectual vehicles. 


Between the back wheels of waggons there is a 
little space, even in a terrible crowd, of which a 
resolute pedestrian can avail himself. And Jeff was 
not a man to shrink. He crossed the avenue,— 
pressing still towards the fire—ran up a street 
which was almost desolate again, and this time 
faced a coffle of horses, wild with fright,—some of 
them hooded in the jackets of the men who had led 
them from their stable; others, blindfolded by such 
rags as could be seized upon,—haltered together, and 
flanked by as many men and boys as could be brought 
into the service, driven from the light, down into 
safer regions, where they could be harnessed in their 
turn, and put to the work which was so essential. 
Jeff shrunk into a doorway till this wild cortege 
passed on, and then started again for the line of 
fire. He came on itin a moment, sooner than he 
expected— came close on a steam fire-engine, whose 
foreman, hoarse and black, was just giving the 
orders to limber up, that she might be put in a sta- 
tion to windward. Jeff saw by the unconscious 
gestures of the men that the flames, or the burning 
brands, had leaped over their heads as they worked ; 
he could see that the treacherous eaves of a high 
warehouse forty rods behind them were in flames. 
Jeff had found his place now; he bore a hand man- 
fully with the rest, at the tongue of the engine; 
neither questioned why, nor made reply, as one 
order after another was given; only admired the 
sublime audacity of the foreman, who was doing his 
personal duty still, and doing it cheerfully, in the 
face of such tremendous odds. ‘ Easy with her! 
Away with her! Softly, boys; steady. Here we 
are !”—as she wheeled round into position, —as, in a 
miraculously short time, a line of hose was run out, 
—as a spirited fellow carried it up half the height of 
the guilty warehouse,—and, amid the cheers of the 
few workmen, drenched back the spiteful flame, and 
then turned his fountain on the roof opposite. 
Short-lived triumph, indeed! They had not been 
three minutes in position, sending out hose, hither 
and thither, to points which seemed assailable, 
when, as Jeff rose from his knees, where, in a deluge 
of water, he had been coupling two bits of leading- 
hose together, he saw, what the foreman did not see, 
s0 eager was he in his attack, —another Mansard 
roof, a whole square to windward of them, all ban- 
nered and pennoned in flame. Jeff simply pointed 
to the foreman, who nodded in reply with a grim, 
hard smile, called in his hose once more, coiled it 
roughly as he might; once more gave the order he 
had given so often— Limber up, boys! No good, 
here! Easy with her! Walk her along,’—and di- 
rected the new station. It was as if they had been 
spitting at the flame. 


Mark, Jane’s young man. And deserted Jane was | 
sought by Horace, who had been Nettie’s and was 
then Rachel’s personal admirer: Horace sought her 
from sundown Sunday till sunrise Tuesday, and they 
made it all right. By this last rearrangement of, 
the molecules they abided. But the course of the’ 
story mixes up the affections in a rather confusing | 
manner, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment of relations. At the outset of the tale, the 
pairing is as follows : 

Horace: Nettie; 

Mark: Rachel ; 

Jeff: Jane. 


Then a kind of love-equation is worked out, and in 
the middle of the story the factors change positions 
thus : 

Horace: Rachel; 

Mark: Jane; 

Jeff: Nettie. 
After the Fire, however, re-crystallisation sets in 
and we leave the six friends about to proceed to the 
altar in this order :— 

Horace: Jane; 

Mark: Nettie; 

Jeff: Rachel. 
By this pleasant swopping about, each young man 
had been the round of the girls, and each girl had 
enjoyed soul-confidences with all the young men. 
Agreeable reminiscences would thus be developed 
calculated to break the monotony of their married 
lives. 

The book is very lively, and full of characteristte 
traits and piquant incidents. It smacks of the soil, 
and will wile away a pleasant hour at any time. 
But we distrust those Propinquities for all that, 





[J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


Guinevere. Song. Words by Lionen H. Lewy. 

Composed by Arrnur 8. Suttrvan. 

Mr. Lewin’s Guinevere is a very inferior personage 
to the guilty but repentant Queen as portrayed by the 
Poet-Laureate; for her grief is selfish as well as sinful, 
and unrelieved by any thought or consideration for 
him she has wronged. We have rather the image of a 
querulous woman than of Arthur’s noble wife, who 
is queenly and majestic even in her sin and sorrow. 
The greater credit is due to Mr. Sullivan for bis 
excellent music, which is touching and expressive in 





How fared it meanwhile with the other heroes 
and heroines? We have not space to follow the 
various incidents; but take Nettie’s fate as an ex- 
ample. She was separated from her father, and in 
trying to rejoin him missed her way, and got 
hemmed in by the Fire. 


Where she wert, she did not and does not know. 
Why she went she hardly knew. Only, at last she 
was all wrong. She came into an empty street; 
that must be wrong! Still she hurried through it, 
to see that, right and left, as the square ended, she 
was blocked by fire, or by smoke which she dared 
not pass. Back by the wayshecame! ‘ Yes: this 
is right. This is the broken elm-tree I noticed. 
But, no! it is not right. I never saw that hogs- 
head in the road. God help me! What is right? 
That smoke is too thick to charge. Back here? 
No! that is all too far gone, Could I have crossed 
back, and found Clark Street? Ought I not to have 
held by the waggon?” Still, she did not surrender 
the picture? No! nor did she lose her head. The 
loneliness was the worst. How she got there she 
did not know. And clearly, that street was wholly 
abandoned. At that instant one puff of wind re- 
vealed to her the retreating line of waggons, on one 
of the northward avenues. Only a moment; but 
enough for Nettie. She sprang into the smoke 
cloud, holding her breath, and, with her eyes shut, 
plunged on, running as fast as she could run with 
the picture. She smelt such smoke as she never 


smelt before, but she tried not to breathe. Nor 


was this in vain; forty paces of such running was 
enough. 


and Nettie fell, helpless, and for one instant sense- 
less on the ground, 


Of course none of our friends were killed; but in 


the ordeal of the flame they found out the Pro- 
pinquities had led them wrong. Here was Jeff 


who ought to have rescued Nettie, but went and fe 
in loye with Rachel; while Nettie waa saved by 


The air cleared; she was within twenty 
paces now of the waggons; one rush more, and then 
the picture-frame struck on some corner of a fence, 


the highest degree. The song commences in E flat 
minor, passing into the major mode for the second 
half of the verse: this form is adhered to for the 
| first and second verse and slightly varied for the 
fourth. The third verse commencing in C minor 
ends in G major. The returning modulation is 
exceedingly telling. The song was composed for 


Mr. Sullivan has treated the subject dramatically 
(his opening phrase is that of Kiérner's Battle 
Prayer), made free use of modulation, and worked 
it up with g keen knowledge of its effect on an 
audience. It isa really good cantata, and will be 
a great favourite with energetic vocalists, and be 
sure to excite the sympathies of the hearers. Key 
F, common time, compass B to A, eleven notes, 





I'm a Forester free, 
Fou. 


Song. Words by Mapame 
Jomposed by E. Reyrorr. 

A rollicking bass song in 6-8 time, expatiating on 
the joys of a forester’s life, the negative one 
which will enlist most sympathy in modern times 
being that he pays no taxes! There is little strain 
on the intellect either in verse or music, and the 
catching tune contains the elements of popularity, 
Key E flat, compass A to E, twelve notes. 


{[McDoweut & Co,] 

Méditation. Pourle Piano. Par Emrir Pessanp. 
A pleasing and quiet little Andantino in D flat, 
which requires delicate playing to bring out its 
effect. It is somewhat wanting in the stimulant 
qualities which are necessary to arouse English 
ears. 

“* Coquetterie.” Mazurka de Salon, Pour le Piano 
par Cuartes A, Paneer, 

A symmetrical sketch in the old form of Intro- 
duction, Mazurka, Trio, and Coda. The few notes 
are effectively placed, and the effect greater than 
would be imagined from a cursory glance at the 
copy, while there is less labour iu the execution. 





[R. Minus & Sons. ] 
Hey bonny Boat. Words by the Rev. Cuaarues 
Kinestey. Music by Pari Danrecu. 

The air is well suited to the verse, and gives full 
opportunity to a compstent singer to narrate with 
becoming archness the sad though deserved dis- 
comfiture of a “haughty maiden "—who fell into 
the destruction she meant for other, Key C, 2-4 
time, compass ten notes, E to G. 





POWER VERSUS CONSECRATION. 





Mr. George Grove writes to the T'imes concerning 
that notorious blunder in translating ‘* Die Weilie 
der Téne ” of Spohr the ‘‘ Power of Sound” instead 
of the ‘‘ Consecration of Sounds :” 

Sir,—With reference to an appeal of your critic 
in his very gratifying remarks on the last Saturday 


Concert, allow me to say that I used the name 
‘The Power of Sound” for ‘* Die Weihe der Téne ” 





Malle. Titiens, than whom none ean be better fitted 
to do it justice: it will doubtless prove one of 
the most popular songs of the day. The compass is 
from C to G. The accompaniment is neither far- 
fetched nor difficult: it is judiciously varied, and, is 
might be expected, in the best taste throughout. 





Oh ma Charmante, Romance. Paroles de Victor 

Huao. Musique de Arruur 8. Sunuivan, 

Words and sentiment of this pretty chanson are 
both quite untranslatable into English. Mr. Sullivan 
is most happy in his piquant setting, the melody 
running charmingly with the verses and bringing out 
their naive and epigrammatic character admirably. 
Key D flat, common time, compass D to F. 
The accompaniment light, neither overloaded nor 
difficult. 





“The Sailor's Grave.” Song. Words by H. F. 

Lyre. Music by Arruur 8. Sunxtvan. 

We should hardly have supposed that any one 
bearing the name of Lyte would make “ o'er 
him” do duty fora rhyme to “call’d him.” The 
lines generally contain more examples for avoidance 
than imitation, and a good subject for verse is marred 
by slovenly treatment. Poor Jack does not go aloft, 
but lies at the bottom of the sea; to atone for 
which he is apostrophised as ‘the mighty dead,” 
and promised that ‘‘Like the morning sun from 


(now and always much against the grain) merely as 
the accepted English title of the work—just as I 
should use “the Mount of Olives” for “ Christus 
am Oelberge,” or “ Calvary" for “Des Heilands 
letzte Stunden ’—in the belief than any other, 
however accurate, would be misunderstood by the 
majority of my readers. Your critic has only to 
refer to my remarks on the symphony in question in 
the programs of the Saturday Concerts of February 
1, 1868, and February 11, 1871, to see that his 
opinion on the point is quite mine, 

“Du reste” the title is hardly more obnoxious to 
reason and taste than those of ‘ Moonlight,” 
‘* Pastoral,” ‘* Appassionata,” ‘ Jupiter,” &c., 
which have gradually attached themselves to 
certain works of Beethoven and Mozart as warmly 
as “the Power of Sound” has to Spohr’s splendid 
symphony. 

Of the two former examples quoted by Mr. Grove, 
however, it may be said that the sacred name is 
left out for reasons of reverence; “ Mount of Olives" 
is at least a part of the original title, and ‘‘ Calvary” 
is shorter and more commodious than saying ‘‘ The 
Saviour's last hours.” So tco Mr. Grove might have 
quoted “ Die letzen Dinge” as a title not literally 
translated—but that is because “The Last Things ” 
would be unmeaning in English. Far different is it 
with a slip of only a wor 1 in a title—the word substi- 
tuted being no improvement on the original, It 
would be as comprehensible to talk of ‘* Consecra- 
tion” as “ Power;” no mistake would ensue; 
musicians already know the true title; and there is 


no reason why the alteration thould net be made 











the waye he'll hound, And rise and pine in Heayen!’* 





definitively. 
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Miss Glyn will shortly appear at the Princess's 
Theatre. 





The title of Mr. Tennyson’s new Idyll will be 
‘Gareth and Lynette.” 





Dryden’s “ Amphitryon; or, the Two Sosias,” 
adapted by Mr. John Oxenford, is in preparation at 
the Court Theatre. 





M. Gounod has signed with M. Verger for his 
“* Deux Reines,” which will thus be produced at the 
Thédtre Italien, 





The performances of Mdlle. Dejazet at the 
Gymnase of Nantes are so attractive that crowds 
have been sent away every night, 





We rogret to hear that Mr. Sims Reeves has had 
another attack of rheumatic fever since his return 
from the Continent, and is obliged to keep his 
room. 





It is understood that the freedom of the city of 
Norwich will be conferred upon Sir Julius Benedict, 
in recognition of that gentleman’s long services as 
conductor at the Norwich Musical Festivals. 





Mr. Strange’s creditors have agreed to accept a 
dividend of a shilling in the pound; but the re- 
gistration of the resolution is opposed, and the 
proving of debts seems to be a complicated process. 





A new sensation in connection with acrobatism is 
announced from Paris. A man at the Folies Bergéres, 
with abnormally developed wrists, hangs by the feet 
from a trapeze and then lifts up by the hands a live 
horse. 


The Boston Executive Committee set forth their 
liabilities, incurred for the International Musical 
Festival and Peace Jubilee, at 650,000 dollars. The 
receipts were 460,000 dollars, leaving a deficit of 
210,000 dollars. 





In pursuance of a request issued to the clergy of 
his diocese some months ago by Archbishop Manning, 
the employment of lady vocalists in the choirs of 
Roman Catholic places of worship is now discon- 
tinued. The change took place on Sunday last. 





The following .will be the cast of “ The Rivals” 
at Charing Cross: Bob Acres, Mr. J. 8. Clarke ; Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Mr. Walter Lacy; Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Stirling; Lydia Languish, Miss Maggie 
Brennan ; Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Harry Crouch ; 
and Captain Absolute, Mr, Charles Harcourt, 





Miss Florence Farren was married on Friday to 
Mr. E. Rawton. The ceremony took place at St. 
George's Church, Bloomsbury, and among those pre- 
sent were Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Soutar, Mrs. Soutar (the bride’s sister), Miss Con- 
stance Loseby, and Miss Annie Tremaine. The 
Wedding March was played by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
Mrs. Rawton, we learn, will not. resume her stage 
career, 





The detestation of the German rule in the new 
provinces has, among other forms, taken shape in a 
patriotic song called ‘‘ L’Alsace et la Lorraine,” 
which is sung by stern but sorrowful hearts through- 
out the annexed territory. The refrain runs :— 

* Vous n’aurez pas l’Alsace et la Lorraino, 
Et malgré vous nous resterons Frangais; 
Vous avez pu germaniser la plaine, 
Mais notre cur vous ne l’aurez jamais.” 





Last night Mr. Brock, the Sydenham pyrotech- 
nicist, took his benefit at the Crystal Palace. In 
his honour a special display of fireworks should have 
taken place; and as a chief feature the Escurial 
should have been esthetically set in flames. But 
the rain was kinder to the effigy of Philip’s monu- 
ment than to the real building, and the Escurial 
refused to burn. So it is to be set on fire again next 
Thursday, 





The first living dramatist of Italy, Dr. Ferrari, of 
Modena, has just had a great success with his new 
comedy, ‘Il Ridicolo.”” Brought out for the first 
time at the Capranica, Rome. The appearance of a 
new piece by Ferrari, the author of “Il Duelle, 
Goldoni e le 16 Commedie,” &c., is always an event, 
and Rome is flocking to the Capranica to make 
acquaintance with ‘' Il Ridicolo,”’ which, though 
defective as a whole, is full of striking scenes, and, 
as is always the case with Ferrari, distinguished by 
smart dialogue. 





A few days ago, about four o’clock in the morning, 
Covent Garden was found to be on fire. The fire- 
men in charge detected a smell of burning, and on 
investigation found the proscenium in flames. At 
one time, we hear, they actually reached the height 
of twenty feet, but by the promptitude of those at 
hand, were beaten down and extinguished. Before 
night the damage was remedied, the ornamentation 
patched up, and few if any of the visitors in the ° 
evening knew the narrow risk that the national 
theatre had run. 





A correspondent writes:—Amusement is at a 
discount in Venice. All the theatres are shut ; bands 
aro heard but occasionally ; there is nothing to do by 
day, after one has exhausted the public buildings, 
but to take a trip by the packet-steamer to the baths 
on the Lido and enjoy a dip in the Adriatic and 
wonder why it was ever called turbjdus. There is 
nothing to do by night but to wake a sleeping 
gondolier under the colonnade by the canal, and 
take a somnambulist’s peregrination down phantom 
streets, past spectral barques with apparitions erect 
upon them. 

2 

It may not be generally known that the Day of 
Judgment will occur between the 3rd and 4th of 
October—the year is not stated. Such, we under- 
stand, is the tenor of a Hebrew tradition, which 
represents this date as also that of the world’s 
creation; the Jewish day beginning with the pre- 
ceding eve. This anniversary, which is called 
Rosch Haschanah, or Trumpet Feast, was musically 
celebrated by the Jews of Paris last week. It has 
a moral rather than historical signification: the 
schofar, or trumpet, being used with the habitual 
reference to the Resurrection. 





“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year,” says an American song. At all events 
the Happy Days have departed from the present 
manufacturer of them—departed with the Arcadia 
where their creation was alone possible. In other 
words Rosherville Gardens were on Tuesday sub- 
mitted for sale by Mr. Samuel Green at the Auction 
Mart, There was a very large attendance, and great 
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interest was manifested in the sale. 


property to be sold. 





A few more dawns, and London will be Dauncey- 
Maskell-less, We cannot as yet estimate the in- 
tensity of the deprivation, but when we come across 
gloomy paragraphs like the underquoted—all in one 
newspaper, too—a sense of coming grief oppresses 
us, 

‘‘Mrs. Dauncey-Maskell gave a farewell reading 
at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday evening, it being 
her intention shortly to quit this country for America, 
a"fact which her many admirers will greatly regret.” 

‘‘ Miss Laura Joyce, the daughter of Mrs. Dauncey- 
Maskell, the elocutionist, leaves England, per city of 
Baltimore, October the 15th, having signed for Jarrett 
and Palmer’s Theatre, New York.” 

“Mr. Dauncey-Maskell has accepted the respon- 
sible post of business manager of Mr, De Jong’s 
orchestral concert tour through the north of England, 
Treland, and Scotland.’ 

The journal in which we find the sad intelligence, 
mercifully gives it us in instalments. 





On behalf of the Welsh choirs at the next Crystal 
Palace meetings, Mr. Brinley Richards has en- 
deavoured to obtain the institution of a prize for 
choirs consisting of working men or mechanics, on 
the plea that a competition between choirs of 
ordinary workmen and those of the metropolis 
would hardly be a fair race. Mr. Willert Beale and 
Mr. Grove however, do not see their way to this 
addition to the prize list: first because the 
prizes are already increased by ninety pounds, 
and secondly because the music selected for 
competition is not of a character to prevent any 
choir in good training to hope for a prize. The 
time to prepare is long enough to enable any 
resolute body of musicians to qualify itself in every 
way for the contest. Sight-singing is not impe- 
ratively necessary ; all asked is perfect performance 
of the music announced. Further Mr. Beale thinks 
such choirs as he heard at the Portmadoc Eisteddfod 
are able to hold their own under any circumstances, 





Mr. Ruskin declines to subscribe towards metro- 
politan parks, because such vanities tend to increase 
migration of the working classes into the large 
towns, whereas the working classes ought to remain 
in happy homes in the country. Here are Mr. 
Ruskin’s own words :— 

“T will not:” (namely, subscribe to a park) 
‘and beg you, my working readers, to understand, 
once for all, that I wish your homes to be comfort- 
able and refined ; and that I will resist to the utmost 
of my power all schemes founded on the vile modern 
notion that you are to be crowded in kennels till 
you are nearly dead, that other people may make 
money by your work, and then taken out in squads 
by tramway and railway, to be revived and refined by 
science and art. Your first business is to make 
your homes healthy and delightful; then, keep your 
wives and children there, and let your return to 
them be your daily ‘ holy day.’’’ 
Of course these blessings are secured by keeping out 
of London and the great towns. Agricultural la- 
bourers have healthy and delightful homes, happy 
wives and children, and their return is a daily holi- 
day—all for twelve shillings a week. What we ad- 
mire about Mr. Ruskin is his solid common sense 
and his practical way of looking at life. 





A young “gentleman of colour” appeared at a 
police court the other day oppressed with conscien- 
tious objections to sustain the dramatic réle of the 
Devil. Master Selim, as this young Algerian was 
called, had been brought over from his native 


country by a conjuror, and while he remained in the | performance just covered my expenses. 
service of the wizard, the latter was in the habit of | night I lost money; and the receipts on the fourth 
producing him from under a cover, and informing | ight were only £20. 


again, with advantage, in company with ‘‘ M.P.” I 
the spectators that they were then about to behold satiate Vea 


the author of evil. ‘‘ Everybody then,” remarked 


the juggler’s page—‘ everybody then burst out 


After a some-| wizard was also in the habit of appropriating the 
what elaborate description, with a reference to the] coppers which the entertainment produced. 
great outlay that had been made on the property by | menting on the case, a contemporary reminds Selim 
the late owner, the biddings commenced at £15,000, | that ‘‘ the character which he objected to figure in is 
and after some spirited bidding the hammer fell at | one of the most popular dramatic representations of 
£24,600, at which sum the auctioneer declared the} our day in Europe. 


Com- 


During the London season, 
between ‘Faust’ in opera and ‘ Faust’ in bur- 
lesque, there was quite a swarming ascent of 
Mephistophilide up the traps of the London stage.” 
Quite so; we do not deny that there is arising in 
Western society a daily growing esteem for the 
Devil. But when the popularity of Satan is also 
associated with the loss of emolument, it is really 
time to make a virtuous stand, if only for the sake 
of the coppers. 





The fate of ‘‘Rabagas” in Italy, though extremely 
ridiculous, is also a little instructive. Notwithstand- 
ing the many reasons they have to fear the French, 
the Italians find it very difficult to extricate them- 
selves from the old grooves in which they have been 
moving for centuries, to the utter destruction of their 
national life. Of course they have had Sardou’s 
‘‘Rabagas”’ in an Italian dress at Turin, Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Parma, although not 
one Italian in ten can have any but the vaguest idea 
of the meaning of a purely local squib, And the 
Italian Radicals, who, though professed haters of 
France, are in reality the most Frenchified of their 
countrymen, having read in the newspapers that the 


off the stage at Marseilles and elsewhere, thought 
themselves in duty bound to followsuit. Why, they 
scarcely knew; but France had given the word, and 
they had no choice but to obey. Threatening letters 
were sent to the lessees who had undertaken to bring 
out this production, and as no attention was paid to 
these warnings, the apostles of liberty met by ap- 
pointment in the theatres and made such an infernal 
din with keys, catcalls and discordant yells, that 
“ Rabagas’’ was performed almost from beginning 
to endin dumb show. This scene was repeated in 
all the chief towns of Italy with very few exceptions ; 
and where the performance was allowed to proceed 
quietly the piece itself came to a natural death after 
a few evenings: in tho first place, because the 
political allusions were not readily seized; and in 
the second place, because the play itself is of very 
unequal merit, all being agreed that the last two 
acts are tame and flat to excess. Such has been the 
fate of ‘‘ Rabagas”’ in Italy. 





Mr. Coppin, the candid Melbourne manager, has 
again taken his public into a not too flattering con- 
fidence. During the rebuilding of the Theatre 
Royal Mr. Coppin’s company have been playing at 
St. George’s Hall, and the result of Mr. Coppin’s 
experience is thus frankly stated in the course of a 
managerial speech. 


I am indebted to the attraction of Mr. Harry 
Rickards for my largest receipts—a comic singer who 
was not a novelty in this Hall—versus the first pro- 
duction in the colony of the most charming comedies 
of the present day. The fortnight that Mr. Rickards 
appeared contributed £30 a week more to the treasury 
than any other portion of the season. Then comes 
the Japanese, and as “ School” received the credit of 
their attractions, I will give you the particulars. The 
first week of *‘ School” the receipts were £260. Now, 
as Mr. Rickards had £104 in the Hall upon his 
benefit night, you will, no doubt, feel surprised that 
a larger amount of money was nottaken. This was, 
of course, governed by the facts I have just named. 
The second week of ‘* School” was only £228, just 
covering my expenses. I then engaged the Japanese 
to give their performances after the comedy, and 
they sent up the receipts to £303, notwithstanding 
the drawback of the elections during that week. 
Their second week was £314, and their third week 
£280. This gave ‘‘ School” a run of five weeks— 
thanks to the Japanese. ‘‘M.P.’’ was pronounced by 
the Press and the public another great success. I 
produced it upon Miss Rickards’s benefit night, to 
an excellent house. The receipts upon its second 
The third 


I then went back to “‘ School” 


wonder what they would say in 


Robertson’s comedies in one night. The first week 


French Radicals had hissed and hooted ‘‘ Rabagas”’ | ; 


of that beautiful and romantic comedy ‘‘ The Palace 


week with that much abused comedy of “ The 


Hypocrite,” and made a good profit. All the rest of 
the season—jneluding * Under My Thumb "—was a 
failure, except the burlesque of ‘* Camaralzaman and 
Badoura.” 

Evidently the fault of the matter is not Mr. Cop- 
pin’s but that of the public. If Melbourne play- 
goers prefer comic vocalists and Japanese jugglers 
to Mr. Robertson and Mr. Gilbert’s comedies, the 
manager can but cut his cloth according to his 
pattern. 





An American musical journal, that ought to be 
wiser, credulously swallows the following story: 
Camille Sivori played at Albert Hall, London, the 
* Carnival of Venice” with a brilliancy of execution 
and fire sufficient to have electrified even the 
benches and chairs. The degree of temperature to 
which the enthusiasm of John Bull was moved by 
this splendid performance would probably be de- 
scribed upon a thermometer as ‘ice thaws.”” Sivori 
was mad with passion—not an unusual state of 
mind with little men. But he did not in the least 
betray his emotion. All at once an idea 
seemed to strike him—one of those happy ideas 
which frequently save a performance. With his 
magic bow he drew from his violin sounds exactly 
imitating the braying of an ass, the roaring of a 
bull, the cooing of a dove, the baaing of a lamb, the 
cries of an owl, and several other highly melodious 
zoological noises. ‘The applause was deafening. 
The virtuoso was honoured with an encore, and re- 
called five times. He literally frothed with rage. 
But he was obliged to return and bow to 
this worshipping audience one which pre- 
ferred the croaking of frogs to the divine inspirations 
of Paganini! 

The New York Weekly Review, which tells this (un- 
mistakeable) story, ought to know by this time that 
the musical culture of London audiences stands too 
high to be affected by weak taradiddles. It is not a 
taste which “prefers the croaking of frogs” that 
finds employment here, season after season, for tho 
first artists of Europe. It is no frog-croaking which 
has established the Philharmonic, the Musical Union, 
the Monday Popular, and the Crystal Palace con- 
certs in regular and prosperous succession, besides 
a score of individual enterprises in the direction of 
instrumental chamber music—Beethoven societies, 
Schubert societies, Ganz’s Saturdays, Mdme,. Schu- 
mann recitals, Charles Hallé recitals and what not. 
American musicians who do not understand this 
are not posted up in Cisatlantic intelligence. They 
forget too that nearly all their knowledge of contem- 
porary artists is first derived from this country, and 
afterwards—occasionally—confirmed by personal ex- 
perience. Long before Rubinstein visited them, 
Americans knew all about Rubinstein through his 
reputation in England. It is rather late in the day 
to reproach John Bull with being beneath the level 
of appreciating that fine old claptrap composition 
the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” which every man, woman 
and child that can handle bow has played re- 
iteratedly for the last half century. 

At the dato of latest news from Melbourne an 
original drama was about to be produced at the 
Princess’s from the pen of Mr. Marcus Clarke, called 
“Plot.” The plot of “Plot” deals not a little 
familiarly with the great ones of history. Gaston 
D'Herblay, an intriguing priest, has become pos- 
sessed of the secret that Louis XIV. has a twin 
brother a prisoner in the Bastille. D’Herblay is 
ambitious, and becomes general of the Jesuits, 
intending, by means of the power conferred upon 
him by the order, to take the prisoner from his 
dungeon and place him on the throne, claiming as a 
reward the Popedom. One of the instruments by 
whom he intends to accomplish this design is Belle 
Isle, then Prime Minister of France, who happens 
to love Louise de la Vallitre,, the King’s mistress. 
D’ Herblay contrives that Lowis shall find Belle Isle 
on his knees before La Vallire, and has already so 
incensed the King that the ruin of the rash Minister 
is resolved upon. By means of a forged order of 
release the prisoner is removed from his dungeon 
and brought to the gardens of the King’s palace, 
where in what should be a most effective scene, the 
Jesuit carries off Louis from the middle of his 
guards, and when they return, alarmed at his 








laughing, which I did not like at all.” ‘Tho reckless | of 





»” was a lops, I backed it up the gecond|outeries, strips the cloak from the shoulders of 
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Miss Glyn will shortly appear at the Princess's 
Theatre, 





The title of Mr. Tennyson's new Idyll will be 
‘Gareth and Lynette.” 





Dryden's “ Amphitryon; or, the Two Sosias,” 
adapted by Mr. John Oxenford, is in preparation at 
the Court Theatre. 





M. Gounod has signed with M. Verger for his 
“‘ Deux Reines,” which will thus be produced at the 
ThéAtre Italien. 


The performances of Mdlle. Dejazet at the 
Gymnase of Nantes are so attractive that crowds 
have been sent away every night, 





We rogret to hear that Mr. Sims Reeves has had 
another attack of rheumatic fever since his return 
from the Continent, and is obliged to keep his 
room. 





It is understood that the freedom of the city of 
Norwich will be conferred upon Sir Julius Benedict, 
in recognition of that gentleman’s long services as 
conductor at the Norwich Musical Festivals, 





Mr. Strange’s creditors have agreed to accept a 
dividend of a shilling in the pound; but the re- 
gistration of the resolution is opposed, and the 
proving of debts seems to be a complicated process. 





A new sensation in connection with acrobatism is 
announced from Paris. A man at the Folies Bergéres, 
with abnormally developed wrists, hangs by the feet 
from a trapeze and then lifts up by the hands a live 
horse. 





The Boston Executive Committee set forth their 
liabilities, incurred for the International Musical 
Festival and Peace Jubilee, at 650,000 dollars. The 
receipts were 460,000 dollars, leaving a deficit of 
210,000 dollars. 





In pursuance of a request issued to the clergy of 
his diocese some months ago by Archbishop Manning, 


Roman Catholic places of worship is now discon- 
tinued. The change took place on Sunday last. 





The following .will be the cast of “The Rivals” 


Mrs. Stirling; 








the employment of lady vocalists in the choirs of 


at Charing Cross: Bob Acres, Mr. J. 8. Clarke; Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Mr. Walter Lacy; Mrs. Malaprop, 
Lydia Languish, Miss Maggie 


Brennan ; Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Harry Crouch ; 
and Captain Absolute, Mr. Charles Harcourt, 


Miss Florence Farren was married on Friday to 
Mr. E. Rawton. The ceremony took place at St. 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury, and among those pre- 
sent were Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Soutar, Mrs. Soutar (the bride’s sister), Miss Con- 
stance Loseby, and Miss Annie Tremaine. The 
Wedding March was played by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
Mrs. Rawton, we learn, will not resume her stage 
career. 





The detestation of the German rule in the new 
provinces has, among other forms, taken shape in a 
patriotic song called ‘‘ L’Alsace et la Lorraine,” 
which is sung by stern but sorrowful hearts through- 
out the annexed territory. The refrain runs :— 
“Vous n’aurez pas l’Alsace et la Lorraino, 

Et malgré vous nous resterons Frangais; 


Vous avez pu germaniser la plaine, 
Mais notre cour vous ne l’aurez jamais.” 





Last night Mr. Brock, the Sydenham pyrotech- 
nicist, took his benefit at the Crystal Palace. In 
his honour a special display of fireworks should have 
taken place; and as a chief feature the Escurial 
should have been esthetically set in flames. But 
the rain was kinder to the effigy of Philip’s monu- 
ment than to the real building, and the Escurial 
refused to burn. So it is to be set on fire again next 
Thursday. ‘ 





The first living dramatist of Italy, Dr. Ferrari, of 
Modena, has just had a great success with his new 
comedy, ‘Il Ridicolo.” Brought out for the first 
time at the Capranica, Rome. The appearance of a 
new piece by Ferrari, the author of “Jl Duelle, 
Goldoni e le 16 Commedie,” &c., is always an event, 
and Rome is flocking to the Capranica to make 
acquaintance with ‘Il Ridicolo,’ which, though 
defective as a whole, is full of striking scenes, and, 
as is always the case with Ferrari, distinguished by 
smart dialogue. 





A few days ago, about four o’clock in the morning, 
Covent Garden was found to be on fire. The fire- 
men in charge detected a smell of burning, and on 
investigation found the proscenium in flames. At 
one time, we hear, they actually reached the height 
of twenty feet, but by the promptitude of those at 
hand, were beaten down and extinguished. Before 
night the damage was remedied, the ornamentation 
patched up, and few if any of the visitors in the ° 
evening knew the narrow risk that the national 
theatre had run. 





A correspondent writes:—Amusement is at a 
discount in Venice. All the theatres are shut ; bands 
aro heard but occasionally ; there is nothing to do by 
day, after one has exhausted the public buildings, 
but to take a trip by the packet-steamer to the baths 
on the Lido and enjoy a dip in the Adriatic and 
wonder why it was ever called turbidus. There is 
nothing to do by night but to wake a sleeping 
gondolier under the colonnade by the canal, and 
take a somnambulist’s peregrination down phantom 
streets, past spoctral barques with apparitions erect 
upon them. 
a- 

It may not be generally known that the Day of 
Judgment will occur between the 8rd and 4th of 
October—the year is not stated. Such, we under- 
stand, is the tenor of a Hebrew tradition, which 
represents this date as also that of the world’s 
creation; the Jewish day beginning with the pre- 
ceding eve. This anniversary, which is called 
Rosch Haschanah, or Trumpet Feast, was musically 
celebrated by the Jews of Paris last week. It has 
a moral rather than historical signification: the 
schofar, or trumpet, being used with the habitual 
reference to the Resurrection. 





‘“‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year,” says an American song. At all events 
the Happy Days have departed from the present 
manufacturer of them—departed with the Arcadia 
where their creation was alone possible. In other 
words Rosherville Gardens were on Tuesday sub- 
mitted for sale by Mr. Samuel Green at the Auction 
Mart, There was a yery large attendance, and great 
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interest was manifested in the sale. After a some- 
what elaborate description, with a reference to the 
great outlay that had been made on the property by 
the late owner, the biddings commenced at £15,000, 
and after some spirited bidding the hammer fell at 
£24,600, at which sum the auctioneer declared the 
property to be sold. 





A few more dawns, and London will be Dauncey- 
Maskell-less, We cannot as yet estimate the in- 
tensity of the deprivation, but when we come across 
gloomy paragraphs like the underquoted—all in one 
newspaper, too—a sense of coming grief oppresses 
us. 

‘‘Mrs. Dauncey-Maskell gave a farewell reading 
at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday evening, it being 
her intention shortly to quit this country for America, 
a“fact which her many admirers will greatly regret.” 

“ Miss Laura Joyce, the daughter of Mrs. Dauncey- 
Maskell, the elocutionist, leaves England, per city of 
Baltimore, October the 15th, having signed for Jarrett 
and Palmer’s Theatre, New York.” 

‘“Mr. Dauncey-Maskell has accepted the respon- 
sible post of business manager of Mr, De Jong’s 
orchestral concert tour through the north of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland.’ 

The journal in which we find the sad intelligence, 
mercifully gives it us in instalments. 





On behalf of the Welsh choirs at the next Crystal France, are in reality the most Frenchified of their 


Palace meetings, Mr. Brinley Richards has en- 


deavoured to obtain the institution of a prize for French Radicals had hissed and hooted ‘* Rabagas”’ |: 


choirs consisting of working men or mechanics, on 


the plea that a competition between choirs of themselves in duty bound to follow suit. Why, they 
ordinary workmen and those of the metropolis seastely know; ans rane tas Pee tae Mee nan 
would hardly be a fair race. Mr. Willert Beale and they had no choice but to obey. Threatening letters 
Mr. Grove however, do not see their way to this 
addition to the prize list: first because the 


prizes are already increased by ninety pounds, 


and secondly because the music selected for pointment in the theatres and made such an infernal 
competition is not of a character to prevent any 
choir in good training to hope for a prize. The 
time to prepare is long enough to enable any 


resolute body of musicians to qualify itself in every 
way for the contest. Sight-singing is not impe- 
ratively necessary ; all asked is perfect performance 
of the music announced. Further Mr. Beale thinks 
such choirs as he heard at the Portmadoc Eisteddfod 
are able to hold their own under any circumstances, 





Mr. Ruskin declines to subscribe towards metro- 
politan parks, because such vanities tend to increase 
migration of the working classes into the large 
towns, whereas the working classes ought to remain 
in happy homes in the country. Here are Mr. 
Ruskin’s own words :— 

“T will not:” (namely, subscribe to a park) 
‘and beg you, my working readers, to understand, 
once for all, that I wish your homes to be comfort- 
able and refined ; and that I will resist to the utmost 
of my power all schemes founded on the vile modern 
notion that you are to be crowded in kennels till 
you are nearly dead, that other people may make 
money by your work, and then taken out in squads 
by tramway and railway, to be revived and refined by 
science and art. Your first business is to make 
your homes healthy and delightful; then, keep your 
wives and children there, and let your return to 
them be your daily ‘ holy day.’”’ 
Of course these blessings are secured by keeping out 
of London and the great towns. Agricultural la- 
bourers have healthy and delightful homes, happy 
wives and children, and their return is a daily holi- 
day—all for twelve shillings a week. What we ad- 
mire about Mr. Ruskin is his solid common sense 
and his practical way of looking at life. 





A young “gentleman of colour” appeared at a 
police court the other day oppressed with conscien- 
tious objections to sustain the dramatic réle of the 
Devil. Master Selim, as this young Algerian was 
called, had been brought over from his native 
country by a conjuror, and while he remained in the 
service of the wizard, the latter was in the habit of 
producing him from under a cover, and informing 
the spectators that they were then about to behold 
the author of evil. ‘‘ Everybody then,” remarked 
the juggler’s page—‘‘everybody then burst out 


wizard was also in the habit of appropriating the 
coppers which the entertainment produced. Com- 
menting on the case, a contemporary reminds Selim 
that ‘‘ the character which he objected to figure in is 
one of the most popular dramatic representations of 
our day in Europe. During the London season, 
between ‘Faust’ in opera and ‘ Faust’ in bur- 
lesque, there was quite a swarming ascent of 
Mephistophilid# up the traps of the London stage.” 
Quite so; we do not deny that there is arising in 
Woastern society a daily growing esteem for the 
Devil. But when the popularity of Satan is also 
associated with the loss of emolument, it is really 
time to make a yirtuous stand, if only for the sake 
of the coppers. 

The fate of “‘Rabagas”’ in Italy, though extremely 
ridiculous, is also a little instructive. Notwithstand- 
ing the many reasons they have to fear the French, 
the Italians find it very difficult to extricate them- 
selves from the old grooves in which they have been 
moving for centuries, to the utter destruction of their 
national life. Of course they have had Sardou’s 
‘* Nabagas” in an Italian dress at Turin, Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Parma, although not 
one Italian in ten can have any but the vaguest idea 
of the meaning of a purely local squib, And the 
Italian Radicals, who, though professed haters of 


countrymen, having read in the newspapers that the 


off the stage at Marseilles and elsewhere, thought 


were sent to the lessees who had undertaken to bring 
out this production, and as no attention was paid to 
these warnings, the apostles of liberty met by ap- 


din with keys, catcalls, and discordant yells, that 
“ Rabagas’’ was performed almost from beginning 
to endin dumb show. This scene was repeated in 


and where the performance was allowed to proceed 


political allusions were not readily seized; and in 


all the chief towns of Italy with very few exceptions ; 


quietly the piece itself came to a natural death after 
a few evenings: in the first place, because the 


the second place, because the play itself is of very 
unequal merit, all being agreed that the last two 
acts are tame and flat to excess. Such has been the 
fate of ‘* Rabagas” in Italy. 





Mr. Coppin, the candid Melbourne manager, has 
again taken his public into a not too flattering con- 
fidence. During the rebuilding of the Theatre 
Royal Mr. Coppin’s company have been playing at 
St. George’s Hall, and the result of Mr. Coppin’s 
experience is thus frankly stated in the course of a 
managerial speech. 


I am indebted to the attraction of Mr. Harry 
Rickards for my largest receipts—a comic singer who 
was not a novelty in this Hall—versus the first pro- 
duction in the colony of the most charming comedies 
of the present day. The fortnight that Mr. Rickards 
appeared contributed £30 a week more to the treasury 
than any other portion of the season. Then comes 
the Japanese, and as “ School” received the credit of 
their attractions, I will give you the particulars. The 
first week of ** School” the receipts were £260. Now, 
as Mr. Rickards had £104 in the Hall upon his 
benefit night, you will, no doubt, feel surprised that 
a larger amount of money was not taken. This was, 
of course, governed by the facts I have just named. 
The second week of * School” was only £228, just 
covering my expenses. I then engaged the Japanese 
to give their performances after the comedy, and 
they sent up the receipts to £303, notwithstanding 
the drawback of the elections during that week. 
Their second week was £314, and their third week 
£280. This gave ‘‘ School” a run of five weeks— 
thanks to the Japanese. ‘‘M.P.” was pronounced by 
the Press and the public another great success. I 
produced it upon Miss Rickards’s benefit night, to 
an excellent house. The receipts upon its second 
performance just covered my expenses. The third 
night I lost money; and the receipts on the fourth 
night were only £20. I then went back to “ School” 
again, with advantage, in company with ‘‘ M.P.” I 
wonder what they would say in Londoa to two of 
Robertson’s comedies in one night. The first week 
of that beautiful and romantic comedy ‘‘ The Palace 





laughing, which I did not like at all.” The reckless 


week with that much abused comedy of “ The 
Hypocrite,” and made a good profit. All the rest of 
the season—ineluding ** Under My Thumb "—was a 
failure, except the burlesque of ‘* Camaralzaman and 
Badoura.” 

Evidently the fault of the matter is not Mr. Cop- 
pin’s but that of the public. If Melbourne play- 
goers prefer’comic vocalists and Japanese jugglers 
to Mr. Robertson and Mr. Gilbert’s comedies, tho 
manager can but cut his cloth according to his 
pattern. 





An American musical journal, that ought to be 
wiser, credulously swallows the following story: 
Camille Sivori played at Albert Hall, London, tho 
* Carnival of Venice” with a brilliancy of execution 
and fire sufficient to have electrified even the 
benches and chairs. The degree of temperature to 
which the enthusiasm of John Bull was moved by 
this splendid performance would probably be de- 
scribed upon a thermometer as ‘ice thaws.”’ Sivori 
was mad with passion—not an unusual state of 
mind with little men. But he did not in the least 
betray his emotion. All at once an idea 
seemed to strike him—one of those happy ideas 
which frequently save a performance. With his 
magic bow he drew from his violin sounds exactly 
imitating the braying of an ass, the roaring of a 
bull, the cooing of a dove, the baaing of a lamb, the 
cries of an owl, and several other highly melodious 
zoological noises. ‘The applause was deafening. 
The virtuoso was honoured with an encore, and re- 
called five times. He literally frothed with rage. 
. But he was obliged to return and bow to 
this worshipping audience . one which pre- 
ferred the croaking of frogs to the divine inspirations 
of Paganini! 

The New York Weekly Review, which tells this (un- 
mistakeable) story, ought to know by this time that 
the musical culture of London audiences stands too 
high to be affected by weak taradiddles. It is not a 
taste ‘which ‘prefers the croaking of frogs” that 
finds employment here, season after season, for the 
first artists of Europe. It is no frog-croaking which 
has established the Philharmonic, the Musical Union, 
the Monday Popular, and the Crystal Palace con- 
certs in regular and prosperous succession, besides 
a score of individual enterprises in the direction of 
instrumental chamber music—Beethoven societies, 
Schubert societies, Ganz’s Saturdays, Mdme. Schu- 
mann recitals, Charles Hallé recitals and what not. 
American musicians who do not understand this 
are not posted up in Cisatlantic intelligence. They 
forget too that nearly all their knowledge of contem- 
porary artists is first derived from this country, and 
afterwards—occasionally—confirmed by personal ex- 
perience. Long before Rubinstein visited them, 
Americans knew all about Rubinstein through his 
reputation in England. It is rather late in the day 
to reproach John Bull with being beneath the level 
of appreciating that fine old claptrap composition 
the ‘* Carnival of Venice,” which every man, woman 
and child that can handle bow has played re- 
iteratedly for the last half century. 

At the dato of latest news from Melbourne an 
original drama was about to be produced at the 
Princess’s from the pen of Mr. Marcus Clarke, called 
“Plot.” The plot of “Plot” deals not a little 
familiarly with the great ones of history. Gaston 
D’Herblay, an intriguing priest, has become pos- 
sessed of the secret that Louis XIV. has a twin 
brother a prisoner in the Bastille. D’Herblay is 
ambitious, and becomes general of the Jesuits, 
intending, by means of the power conferred upon 
him by the order, to take the prisoner from his 
dungeon and place him on the throne, claiming as a 
reward the Popedom. One of the instruments by 
whom he intends to accomplish this design is Belle 
Isle, then Prime Minister of France, who happens 
to love Louise de la Vallitre,, the King’s mistress. 
D’Herblay contrives that Louis shall find Belle Isle 
on his knees before La Vallizre, and has already so 
incensed the King that the ruin of the rash Minister 
is resolved upon. By means of a forged order of 
release the prisoner is removed from his dungeon 
and brought to the gardens of the King’s palace, 
where in what should be a most effective scene, the 
Jesuit carries off Louis from the middle of his 
guards, and when they return, alarmed at his 
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the reloased prisoner, and presents him to the | mate and familar connection with songs of praise 
court as their king. As the two brothers are exactly and the joys of devotional melody, our good 


like each other, and the prisoner has been dressed | Archbishop appears to a singular disadvantage. 
in the King’s clothes, all are satisfied. This decep- | Knowing nothing of the physical truths in music, 
tion successfully accomplished, it only remains for | he can lay no solid or broad foundation for argu- 
) Herblay to enlist in his cause the arrested Minister.| ment, nor can he appeal to that formulated 
This he does by bringing him a pardon from the/| superstructure known as “ good taste,” which in 
(mock) King, but La Valliére, who has overheard many cases helps one through many a difficulty in 
enough of the plot to make her suspicious, wrings| questions appertaining to fine art. Our reverend 
the secret from Belle Isle, and in a powerful awed, Primate may truly say that he is not a medio- 


prevails upon him to prove his love for her by saving | eritir doctus in musica; “not at all skilful” 
In the meantime the in-| in plano cantu, or “in pleno cantu;” that he was 
strument of D'Herblay, Philippe, is enacting the| never one of those residentiaries who “chorum 
part of King, and in the midst‘of a triumphant regant, primas, antiphonas, psalmos, hymnos 
recognition by him of D'Herblay's services Belle Isle | incipiant;” nor did he ever qualify himself to 
returns, and with him the imprisoned King. As the _invocate or call upon the name of the Lord accord- 
two brothers (each exactly like the other) stand | ing to the order and function laid out and settled 


the man whom she loves. 





amazed at the strange-looking glass which is thus | 
held up before them, D’Herblay sees that his plot 
has failed, and turns to eseape, threatening those | 
who would impede him with the vengeance of the | 
religious order to which he belongs. The curtains | 
at the back of the stage are withdrawn, and the | 

| 


battlements of the castle are shown lined with | 


soldiers, summoned from that Paris which lies 
sleeping in the background, by the faithful Minister. 
The Jesuit is bafiled, but not disgraced. No hand 
shall touch him save his own, and as the prisoner 
to whom he has given a short hour of royalty falls | 


. ‘ . Pere 
upon his breast he stabs himself, and dies a victim | 


to his own plot. The piece is written with a view | 
to stage effect. It had not however been produced 
at the departure of the last mail. 





THE PRIMATE ON SINGING AND 
PREACHING. 

There is a wise axiom—that of not troubling 
ourselves about matters of which, however im- 
portant they may be, we know nothing; more 
especially so when this ignorance is self inflicted, 
when we have all along decided that they shall lie 
outside our studies and inquiries. Our venerable 
archbishop, Dr. Archibald 'lait—a well trained and 
enlightened scholar, crammed to the very throat 
with Scripture, and seeking no reward in this 
world and no work beyond that of doing his duty— 
has been explaining to the cathedral body at Can- 
terbury his experiences of musical facts acquired 
during his tenure of office as Dean, Bishop, and 
Archbishop. ‘The position is unfortunate, for in 
the early days of Dr. Tait there was no Educa- 
tion Board. Hence Archibald was never taught 
singing in his infancy; as boy he was no 
singer, as undergraduate no singer, as Priest, 


at the time of the first founding of our cathedral 
corporations. As to edification—the one big jump- 
ing hobby-horse of our estimable head Bishop— 
no question but he has enjoyed may a spiritual 
feast of fat things full of marrow, and wines on 
the lees well refined, nor for one moment has he ever 
imagined that a blunted perception or an uncul- 





tivated taste could possibly diminish these ecstatic 
experiences. 

Dr. Tait nas just visited Canterbury Cathedral 
in order to know something about it, and to de- 
cide what is best to do with it. To this intent 
he called together all parties to the corporation, 
ordinances, and professed himself to be ready to | 
consider any suggestions as to the best means red 
fulfilling the duties “ which those who founded the | 
institution have laid upon us.” 
charter and statutes of Canterbury Cathedral, Dr. | 
Tait will probably call all the parties together and 
address them it may be in some such way as this: 
—‘T find we are a college of vocalists and that we 
are all bound to sing. I must call in a master of 
singing; and if not too late must qualify myself for 
iny office here as a Rector Chori. Here are fifty 
King’s scholars, they are to be taught singing. 
Do they learn tosing? Dothey chant? Dothey 
take part in the college service? On certain high 
days I find specific things for the Very Reverend 
the Dean to perform; certain functions for the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Dover, for Mr. 
Archdeacon Harrison, for Messieurs the Canons 
Thomas, Robertson, Stone, and Rawlinson. And 
there are also duties for the drowsy sextet of 
Preachers, whom I have just enlivened by the in- 
troduction of my fidus Achates of Addington. I find 
that the people are mentioned, and are to be par- 
ticipators in portions of the service, that they are 





Vicar, Rector, Canon, Dean and Bishop no 
singer, and now as Archbishop still no singer. 
Music to our amending, reforming, suggesting 
and edificating Primate has ever been a sealed 
fountain. It is not a question of a wine-glassfull, 
or even of a spoon-full: its flavour is altogether 
unknown to his pure and refined palate. He knows 
nothing about it. Still he has a natural confi- 
dence in the truth and goodness of his own opinions, 
and not much faith in the opinions of those who 
have lived before him. Again, the instincts of 
habit are great, reiterated action has its advantages 
when persevered in on the right side, and one who 
lives in a cathedral, not adjoining it, or by it, or 
just outside, but actually makes the cathedfal 
part of himself, daily walking up and down, 
around and across it, sharing in ite services, sub- 
mitting his thoughts and feelings to the hallowed 
influences of its marvellous and mystic beauty— 
this man can come to the consideration of wor- 
ship in a winster without erratic tendencies, 
crade opinions, or interested principles. He is 
not upon the look out for “always something 
wrong,” and his eyes can bear the light of truth 
and his ears will attend unto the results of a 
fairly conducted process of reasoning. But Dr. 
Tait’s habit is not to sing, not to have a choir 
(properly so called) in his own chapel within the 
archiepiscopal palace, not to go to cathedral 
service; and in coming forward to discuss first 


principles of Divine worship and te claim inti- 





to respond here and say ‘Amen’ there. The case 
seems to be that there is a college service and also 
\a congregational service. It is plain the dean and 
| the canons are to sing, the minor canons, the lay 
| singing men and the choristers; the masters of 
|the King’s school and the King's scholars; the 
| archdeacons, the chancellor, the chaplains, and the 
| preachers. And also as many of the congregation 
as can respond and say ‘Amen.’ Here is work for 
,all, and the work should be of a kind that all may 
take their appropriate share.” Such it may be 
imagined will be the result of a study of the 
| charter and statutes of Canterbury Cathedral. 
When asking for a sight of the original docu- 
'ments founding the corporation and requesting 
| the co-operation of the entire body in the con- 
| sideration of what was best to do under present 
circumstances; the Archbishop observed :—1. That 
the Church had supplied a solemn system of wor- 
ship. 2. That worship in Canterbury Cathedral 
should be made in accordance with this solemnity. 
8. That the services should become Him whom we 
serve. 4. Recent events suggest amendments in 
the order of cathedral worship. 5. New Acts of 
Parliament made such amendments possible and 
legal. 6. That in Canterbury Cathedral the wor- 
ship is ‘‘ too adorned,” the music “ too exquisite,” 
not generally conducive to a devotional spirit, nor 
to worship on the part of some of the congregation. 
7. That the worship should be modified; should 


tend more to edification, The congregation is not 








instructed nor made the better by such high- 
wrought compositions and such magnificent sing- 
ings. 8. That although these marvellous and 
beautiful minsters were erected for the service and 
worship of the Supreme Being—for prayer, and for 
the sake of His praise—nevertheless ‘‘ the great 
congregation ” pour into these temples not to hear 
the worship, to join in the singing, but to listen 
to sermons and to preachers. People like sermons 
better than music. People love hearing about the 
Gospel much more than singing about it. To 
these propositions Dr Tait added some plain and 
sensible advice touching the missionary character 
of the old offices of canon and prebend, recom- 
mending improvement in sermons and lectures, 
and a general raid upon the dark places around 
the old and ever-to-be cherished city of Canter- 
bury. 

Without staying to discuss the assumption of 
Dr. Tait, that the people prefer preachments to 
singing, we beg to remark :—1. That there is no 
habitual great congregation in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 2. That ordinarily on week days there is 
scarcely a congregation at all: certainly not one 
formed of the citizens and inhabitants of the 
place. 3. That there is no singing on the part 
of the dean, canons, prebends, masters of 
the school, King’secholars, archdeacons, preachers, 
almsmen, and certainly none on the _ part 
of the congregation whenever there may be one. 


asked for permission to peruse the statutesand 4. That agreeing with the Archbishop’s own 
| proposition—that of referring to the original 


charter and statutes of the cathedral—we say, 
that an obedience to these statutes and orders will 


After reading the | be the best form of amendment that can possibly 


be devised: for it is manifest if the archbishop, 
the dean, and the residentiaries are to sing the 
responses, suffrages, psalms, and canticles, the 
chants to these several portions of the service 
must be chants such as the moral sense and good 
taste of archbishops, dean, and canons demand, 
and which it is certain would interest the great 
congregation, excite its devotion, and call forth 
all its powers, In the actual worship of 
God and the wish to join in it, there is not 
much difference of opinion between Archbishop 
Tait and the humblest butcher and baker in 
all Canterbury. A Canterbury barber of two 
generations back would have put to shame the 
eccclesiastics in this respect. If Dr. Tait and the 
dean will make up their minds to sing and join in 
the singing in the natural sense of the word, giving 
out a good plain and manly tone to the Confes- 
sion, the Creed, the Responsals, and the Psalms 
of the day, these dignitaries may depend upon it 
there will not be a single tailor or shoemaker in 
all the old city but will come to their aid. All 
Canterbury wants to go to the cathedral for wor- 
ship on Sunday, and as many as are at liberty, 
would go also on the week day. If putting out 
the fire destroying this magnificent fane the 
other morning had depended at the moment on 
a money subscription, the amount subscribed 
would have been almost fabulous. Canterbury 
glories in its cathedral, but it does not sym- 
pathise with the worship going on there. Dr. 
Tait is misinformed when he states those 
services to consist of “ exquisite music;” and we 
have no hesitation in declaring that many more of 
the people of Canterbury would go to their cathe- 
dral if they could join in the music. Where there 
is one wishing to hear a sermon, there are ninety 
and nine desiring tosing the Psalms. Considering 
the number of marked Psalters that now exist and 
to be purchased for a small sum, the general 
congregation are all ready and willing to purchase 
for themselves a pointed Psalter, and to join in 
singing the psalms, if but the Dean and Chapter 
will give them a chant they can sing, and a hint 
that their singing would be tolerated. 

A word here as to this modern notion of edijica- 
tion—a word eo constantly in the mouth of our 
venerable Archbishop. Devotion, we presume, is 
something beyond instraction; and joining in 
worship, the higher act in comparison with going 
to school; It is possible to preach too much and 
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pray too little: to stand by oneself admonishing 
instead of drawing near and praising. Of the 
Prayer Book psalms, ninety-two in the hundred 
are purely devotional; eight in the hundred 
instructive and devotional; and two only in the 
hundred simply and solely instructive. 

Now the Psalter is the great prose hymn-book 
of the Universal Church, the fountain of sacred 
song, the most perfect office-book of actnal 
worship, overflowing in all directions with the 
true devotional element. And yet the Archbishop 
shuts up his mouth when the singing of these 
highly devotional odes is going on. He well knows 
he himself cannot sing them, the dean cannot 
sing them, the canons will not sing them, the 
schoolmasters and the King’s scholars will not 
sing them, nor will five out of the six preachers, 
nor the great congregation. 

The first thing to restore then, is the singing 
of the Psalms, and the mode to effect this restora- 
tion is short, simple, and easy. Forbid the use 
of all chants which jump about in their melody ; 
which are beyond the compass of a man’s voice; 
which tend to a falling of the pitch ; which dimi- 
nish the meditative nature of devotion, and from 
which no edification can possibly come. Be con- 
tent with a few chants, so that the chant may 
be known, and well known, the moment it is 
announced. ‘This will secure correct intonation, 
and a distinct enunciation of the words in accord- 
ance with their meaning and spirit. In these 
days the musical education of the people is infi- 
nitely beyond the melody, harmony, and modulation 
of the greater portion of our psalter-chants. 
There is no necessity to exterminate, but there is 
a huge necessity to select, carefully as regards 
the congregational voice, and wisely with regard 
to the moral sense of the people. 

It cannot now be said that people know nothing 
of music, or that they never practise it, or that 
they do not desire to join heartily in the musical 
service. Everybody wants to sing, delights to 
hear himself sing, and rejoices to hear his neigh- 
bour sing. At the time of the Reformation the 
metrical psalm was sung by thousands and thou- 
sands in the cathedrals of London, York, Canter- 
bury, and elsewhere. In these days we have gone 
beyond the metrical psalm. The people in these 
times say in plain and intelligible language, * Give 
us the prose psalm in a way we can sing it, and we 
will all go to church ;” and where this is done, they 
alldo go to church. . See how deeply the chant has 
struck, how effectually it has worked for the 
welfare of the Church in our London churches. 
And the plain result is now—people’s music, a large 
congregation; no singing, no congregation. The 
singing of the Responsals, and the chanting of the 
Psalms, and the giving the congregation their 
fair and legitimate share in the general worship 
of the day, has filled the parish churches of the 
metropolis, and half emptied the Dissenting 
chapels. It deeply touches a man’s heart to hear 
his neighbours joining in the response, and he 
soon finds out that the tones of the chant mar- 
vellously intensify the eloquent truth of the 
Psalms. 

True edification consists in getting the con- 
gregation into the cathedral, and to honour the 
Almighty God by their own actual service and 
worship. It.does not point to preaching, nor to 
what his grace was pleased to call “ exquisite 
music.” Ourcongregations are not without devo- 
tion, and they are silent because they are dis- 
believers in the so-called devotion to which they 
are compelled to listen. The chief and great 
necessary amendment required is that of getting 
the great congregation into the great church, 
and the best way of doing this is to return to the 
practice and spirit of the old statutes. Let his 
Grace but set the example of singing himself—and 
to do this he must find something simple and easy 
that he can sing—and he may be sure Canterbury 
Cathedral will never be without a congregation 
competent and anxious to sing the psalm, and not 
indisposed to listen to the edification of the 
sermon: 


SIR CHARLES YOUNG’S COMPLAINT. 
Sir Charles Young has not been fortunate in the 
opinions evoked concerning his two recent dramas ; 
and, as sometimes happens, Sir Charles Young 
fancies that the faults found with these plays are 
dictated by an unfair feeling towards himself. In 
a letter tc a daily newspaper complaining of a par- 
ticular criticism, he openly proclaims this belief. 
“From the tone that has been adopted recently 
by some of my critics, it really would seem as if 
I had personally offended them by presuming to 
attempt to write a drama at all; and, indeed, after 
the merciless ecudgelling that has been bestowed 
upon me in certain quarters, I am beginning to 
think that I must have committed a crime. I am 
bound to say, however, that I am not repentant, 
and I see no sufficient reason at present why I 
should not pursue my career ;. for I think you will 
admit, sir, that I should deserye the worst that has 
been said of me if I permitted myself to be snuffed 
out by a few hostile criticisms.” 

Now the notion of personal offence in the relations 
between a man who writes a play and other men 
who have to report about it, is at once preposterous 
and very common. It is utterly ridiculous, yet not 
the less is it the first that oecurs to the nettled 
dramatist when he is condemned. ‘What! say 
my piece is bad! That is because they hate me. 
Yet I never did anything to injure them.” With 
anything approaching to conscientious disapproval 
the injured playwright never credits his tormentors. 
Nor will he allow that they may have been mistaken. 
No—they are simply spiteful: that is all. This 
retort has been made so often that one would have 
thought it exploded by this time. Yet Sir Charles 
Young renews it with all the emphasis and freshness 
of confident belief. And there is just this excuse 
for Sir Charles’s charge beyond all the charges that 
bave been made from time immemorial—that the 
criticisms on his plays have not been merely hostile 
but that underneath the hostility there has been the 
slightest suspicion of sardonic satisfaction in passing 
judgment. There has been a shade of expression 
in some of the judges’ faces as much as to say 
“This is a bad play, and I am glad it isso!” The 
reason of this real or imaginary unction in con- 
demning Sir Charles may not be far to seek. 

We fancy Sir Charles Young has drawn it down 
on himself: at least he has invited a stern standard 
of criticism. Some months ago he took it into his 
head to lecture on the degraded state of the drama 
in England. He spared neither contemporary 
dramatists, nor the public opinion which tolerated 
average plays of the day, nor the official censors who 
are supposed to lead public opinion. Sir Charles 
in fact ran the gauntlet down all the dramatic ranks. 
Now the natural corollary to all this sweeping 
censure—we do not say Sir Charles ever stated it in 
words, but the natural inference of it all was, that 
Sir Charles Young could do much better things than 
his contemporaries. When a man smites weak- 
nesses and spares not, it is fair to suppose that his 
work at all events would be superior to the work he 
condemns. Accordingly the world of dramatists, 
writers, and lovers of the stage generally, waited for 
Sir Charles’s own deeds to supplement his criticisms. 
Had he come out in a fashion superior to the average 
playwrights of the day, all would have bowed their 
heads and acknowledged their master. But unluckily 
both ** Montcalm” and ‘* Miss Chester have shown 
themselves below the average. They are flaccid 
melodramas with bits of agony heaped up here and 
there to accompany a tableau at the end of each act 
—-but even that agony is of the old stale well-worn 
pattern. Under ordinary circumstances they might 
not have provoked much scorn: they would have 
been let off with indifferent blame as more suited 
to the Transpontine stage than the West End. But 
seeing that Sir Charles had announced himself 
as a stern critic, of course his own measure is 
meted out to him, accompanied by something like 
contemptuous satisfaction. The feeling perhaps 


has been this :—* You, who before the wiseacres of 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts set us all right, pray accept our assurance that 
you are no better, but rather worse, than the rest.” 

This we fancy is the extent of the ‘ personal 





ej 


is no personal offence at all: it is if anything an 
abstract offence—but hardly even that. And the 
origin of itis not that he has written plays; that 
would be a merit: but that he has prefaced those 
plays by foolish attacks. He made himself an 
Ishmaelite at the beginning: his hand was against 
all the dramatists and against all the critics. He 
had the courage of his convictions: we respect him 
for it. But he must not grumble now if his hard 
knocks are returned, and if the cry of “Tu 
quoque”’ inspirits those who return them. He 
has placed himself in the position of one whose 
appreciative is in excess of his creative faculty; he 
apparently knows where the drama of the day fails, 
and can construct in his own mind: a higher ideal, 
without being able to realise it just yet. This im- 
patience of shortcomings in others made him a 
trifle intemperate : at all events his lecturing was 
impolitic, seeing that he intended to enter the 
lists himself. As for the ‘“‘crime” he has com- 
mitted, that is sheer hyperbole. As for his 
“yepentance”’—if he means regret at having 
come out as a dramatist—that is of course out 
of the question also. He naturally does not 
regret it at all: it would be a pity if he did, a pity 
if he allowed himself to be ‘* snuffed out” as he 
expresses it. He will go on and do better. He 
will find the imaginary “ offence” weaken as he 
proceeds, to be forgotten at last altogether. Hither- 
to he has simply reaped a few prickles, the harvest 
of thistledown which he had previously sown on 
the winds of criticism. 





CROMWELL ON THE STAGE, 





The portrayal on the stage of Oliver Cromwell 
as a time-serving knave and cruel bully has 
done more than arouse literary and _ historical 
protest—it has provoked political indignation. A 
prominent organ of the Liberal party is betrayed 
by the spectacle into something near white heat. 
“The laws of public decency alter, and we hope 
improve, from year to year; and even if it were 
proved that Cromwell had been mocked and jeered 
at on the stage during some period of political 
excitement, and while his character and actions had 
not yet received the dispassionate investigation of 
history, such a fact would not justify, in these later 
days, an insult paid to one of the great names that 
ennoble English history.” The truth that Cromwell 
has been very badly used by Mr. Wills is admitted 
by both sides; for the rehabilitation of Cromwell's 
character is now no party sentiment but is a matter 
of concern with all political creeds. The dramatio 
justification which Mr. Wills pleads, does not 
meet his case, It is doubtful whether it would 
cover it under any circumstances, though history 
has been violated before now for theatrical purposes 
and none was found to blame. Does not Sehiller 
introduce a spitfire scene between Mary Stuart and 
Elizabeth, in which the Queen of Scots, after 
enduring bitter humiliation from her rival, gets up 
and gives it her roundly? But in the present in- 
stance there is not the excuse of scenic effect for 
lowering the moral character of Cromwell. His 
antagonism to the King’s cause, his relentlessness 
in the execution of what he held strict justice, are 
historical; here is motive power sufficient for any 
play such as Mr. Wills's. Charles might be made 
no less a martyr, yet Oliver a noblerman. To exalt 
the picturesqueness of a suffering king, there was no 
need to degrade the champion of English liberties, 

The indignation which this conversion or per- 
version of historic material has provoked in some 
quarters, goes the length of abusing the whole play 
of “Charles I,’’ The Daily News, for instance, in 
its leading columns, has no good word for it at all. 

The spectator begins to imagine that he is witness- 
ing some foreign play, i { gveyriad English life. He 
would not be surprised if some peasants came in, a8 
they do in “ Marta,” to sing the delights of “ porter- 
bier” in imperfect Italian. He recalls the oddities 
of Heine's ‘ William Ratelif,” in which wonderful 
tragedy the hero forsakes Graf Douglas’s Castle, and 
flies to London to forget his sorrows in faro and 
“portwein.” Indeed as he beholds the audience 
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laughing consumedly—he may grow to faney that 


some odd introduction of burlesque into the tragedy 
has taken place; and that very soon the doors will 
open, and Mr. Clarke appear in the character of 
Hampden, with Mr. Toole in the costume of Milton, 
become the Chief Jester of the Protector’s Court. 
However, our English audiences are patient. If 
sich a play, dealing with one of the great and loved 
names of French history, were put upon the stage 
of Paris, in the space of a few minutes there would 


not be a whole bench left in the theatre. There 
would be no half-amazed, half-humorous accept- 
ance of the preposterous theory that such a wrong 
done to public decency was demanded by dramatic 
necessity. 

This is surely exaggeration. The imputation that 
people who are affected by Mr. Irving's acting are 
mere servant-maids, is preposterous; the assertion 
that auditors in the stalls “laugh consumedly”’ is 
contrary to fact. The play as it stands is a power- 
ful and affecting play. That it might have been 
made still better at less sacrifice of historic truth, is 
no reason for gainsaying the merits it has. Nobody 
thinks of burlesque in connection with it, unless it 
may be a few abnormal minds who can never see a 
funeral without feeling inclined to laugh, nor think 
of cholera save with exquisite enjoyment. Admit- 
tedly Mr. Belmore is out of place as Oliver; he does 
not however reduce the part to comedy, nor is there 
in it the humorous suggestiveness of Mr. Toole as 
Milton, cracking jokes, or of Mr. Clarke an unctuous 
Hampden with a break-down. Nor are we disposed 
to think poetic injustice is meted out better in 
France, and that wrecked benches vindicate the 
great names of French history from aspersion. How 
many plays have introduced Richelieu wofully paro- 
died? turning that far-seeing patriot and wise states- 
man into a selfish schemer and hollow tyrannous 
knave. 





MR. PLANCHE’S “RECOLLECTIONS.” 
To THe Epriror. 

Sir,—I read Mr. Planché’s recent volumes 
hoping to get some information about Mr. 
Planché’s works, especially to see what he has 
written anonymously. I believe Mr. Plancbé 
throughout does not give a single title, even of 
his most important works. I wish your aid with 
regard to a few moot points. Vol. I. p. 116, 
“The publication of a little Oriental tale, in 
verse, entitled ‘Shere Afkun, a Legend of Hindo- 
stan,’ in 1823." Isthis in some magazine? I 
have been unable to find it in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Mr. Andrews, the bookseller of Bond 
Street, ‘‘now projected a monthly serial, to be 
called ‘The Album,’ of which Mr. Robert Sullivan 
was appointed editor.’ I cannot find any men- 
tion of this work; how many numbers were 
published, and was Mr. R. Sullivan’s name to 
them? [Mr. Planché does not say it was ever 
published.—Ep.} Vol. II. p.77. What was the 
title of Mrs. Gore’s play which ohtained the 
£500 prize given by Mr. Webster (in 184—)? Mr. 
Planché mentions no date. [The ‘ School for 
Coquettes’’ was tho name of the comedy.—Ep.] 
P. 102. After quoting some letters from “the 
author of ‘ Richelieu,’’’ he speculates on the sex 
of the author, and says he “ heard no more from 
his mysterious correspondent, whose motive 
for remaining unknown has never to my 
knowledge transpired. The refusal to license 
the piece caused an excitement in literary and 
dramatic circles, and the author was said to bea 
mathematical instrument maker, a bookseller, and 
a bookseller’s daughter, which latter might be the 
fact.” (Mr. Planché evidently has an idea about 
the authoress.] ‘‘Some thirty years have clapsed 
since the ‘Cadet at Woolwich’ sent ‘ Richelieu’ 
to Covent Garden, and the myastification is at this 
time not worth unravelling.” I believe the 
mystery is already unravelled. At pp. 146-7 of 
“ The Handbook of Fictitious Names of Authors” 
(1868), we find that Miss Robinson (a “ book- 
seller's daughter”) is author of the prohibited 
comedy, “ Richeliew in Love,” by the author of 


the 21st March, 1844, says: “and no one who 
reads a newspaper can pretend to be ignorant 
that ‘ Richeliew’ is published ;’’ and in Rev. F. J. 
Stainforth’s sale catalogue (Sotheby, 1867), lot 
2337, the 1844 edition was sold, and correctly 
attributed to “‘Emma Robinson.” “ Richelieu in 
Love” was performed at the Haymarket, 30th 
Oct., 1852.—Yours obediently, 

O. H. 





THE MAID OF ATHENS. 





To tne Eptror. 


Sim,—I beg to acknowledge the sums received by 
me, on behalf of Mrs. Black, which will be for- 
warded this week to her address; and to thank the 
contributors, whose names appear below, for their 
present generosity, which is also, no doubt, mani- 
fested in the separate subscriptions of others not 
now mentioned, but whose English charity and 
chivalry are so conspicuous in the shade. 
Received.—Matercula, £1; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Rossell, £1; Marie Smith, 5s.; piAouadys, 10s.; H. 
E., 28s 6d.; Millicent, 2s. 6d.; J. S., 58.3; (8Al-yor) 
prdraAnvés, 108.; John Murray, Esq. (Albemarle- 
street), £10 10s.; Rev. R. F. Kilvert, 2s. 6d.; A 
Friend, 1s.; Mrs. Pery, £5; J. W. 8., 5s.; Rev. R. 
J. Perkes, 10s. 6d.; Per Eundem, 5s.; One who 
saw her in 1846, 1s.; G. A. B., £1; H. M., 2s.; T. 
R. ©., 5a.; ©. J. H. P., 2s. 6d.; B.D. P., £1; 
Julia Arey, 10s. 6d.; C.8., £5; B.T., 5s.; James 
M. Share, Esq., 10s.; A., 10s. 

Hy. Scnvuires Scnvuutes-Youna. 
Knowlings, Bovey Tracey, South Devon. 
*,* Still we do not see among the acknowledged 
contributions any sum derived from M. Gounod’s 
setting of Byron’s song, ostensibly composed for 
Mrs. Black. Surely a little instalment on account 
of the comfortable income anticipated should be 
sent off at once.—Ep. 








RUBINSTEIN AND LUCCA IN AMERICA. 

The first performance of Herr Rubinstein in 
New York has delighted the connoisseurs of that 
city beyond measure. The Weekly Review says: 
Although Rubinstein had been heralded with all 
the flourish required to emphasize the advent of 
a great artist, he has surprised the American 
public. The anticipations excited by the press, 
respecting great performers from abroad, have in 
so many instances suffered, on proof, from imper- 
fect fulfilment, that we have grown accustomed 
to disappointment, and have found it prudent to 
make a large abatement from the high strains in 
which introductory announcements are generally 
written, Our amateurs were confident of hearing 
in Anton Rubinstein a great pianist, for his 
European reputation rested on too broad and solid 
a basis to admit of any doubt of his excellence, 
but they were not prepared for so phenomenal 
an exhibition of human power as they witnessed 
at Steinway Hall on Monday evening; for it sur- 
passed anything we have seen in this country 
before, and transcended our conception of all the 
possibilities on the pianoforte. The hall was densely 
crowded in every part, and the eagerness of antici- 
pation and the subsequent enthusiasm ran high- 


poetical ideal. 





“ Whitefriars,”’ 1852. This is, no doubt, a second 


most obvious and consummate ease. 


and formidable volume of sound, but pervaded 
alike the tender passages and the thunder tones 
he called forth with such thrilling effect. Every 
one of his fingers seemed independently capable 
of overcoming any difficulty, and collectively to 
serve him so efficiently as to make his will, in his pe- 
culiar sphere, omnipotent. His execution is, with- 
out hyperbole, simply perfection. In his speciality 
man could do no more than he does, and if he 
could it would be needless. Note or effect is never 
missed beneath his touch. His crescendo com- 
mences where silence joins to a whisper, and 
grows with a regular symmetry that renders it as 
naturally effective as the increasing volume of 
approaching peril; and his diminuendo, in dying 
away till it is heard in the remote distance» 
possesses the same wonderful exactness of grada- 
tion. His fortes are so full and animated, and 
astoundingly resonant, that one instinctively 
shrinks from the lightning that should accompany 
such thunder. In some passages the tones fall 
from his touch hard, clear and crisp as glass. In 
others his pianos are soft, velvet-like and ethereal 
as the play of an Oread. 7 
A great deal of interest is felt in the new 
arrival, Mdme. Pauline Lucca. One night she 
was serenaded at her home and the compliment, 
which was intended as a quiet honour, was turned 
into a public ovation. The cantatrice undoubtedly 
possesses all the elements of personal popularity. 
Nym Crinkle, who, it appears, called upon her at 
her home, writes thus in the the Sunday World of 
the interview: 

Yesterday I looked through the vines on 
Fourteenth Street to see if I could see Lucca. 
It occurred to me that, not having on a velvet 
coat and not having such a thing as a bouquet 
about me, I would never be taken for an opera 
spoon, and might call. Idid. I sent up my card, 
and was ushered into the great parlours, dusky and 
rich with dark hangings and darker furniture, but 
with the light streaming in from front and back 
through the green leaves. I found Mr. Henry 
Jarrett reading ‘‘la Femme.” He apologised, 
saying it was necessary to learn all the develop- 
ments of the Femme question. Then he senta 
servant up with the card, poured me out a glass of 
dark wine, rich and heavy like the furniture, and in- 
troduced me to the prima donna’s father, who was 
walking up and down the room like a quarter-deck 
officer, and apparently not yet habituated to the 
princely American abode. Before I had time to 
make out the little nervous old man the daughter 
came tripping down stairs like a schoul-girl. It 
was Selika, herself. The same saucy, incompre- 
hensible mixture of baroness, woman, elf, and 
angel that had perplexed Europe for ten years. 
Pardon me if I tell you what I was thinking about 
while she sat in a rather high chair and swung 
her feet clear of the floor. I was thinking how it 
could be possible that such an incarnation of 
juvenility and impulse could fill the heroic stage 
as she is said to do; how she could die under 
a upas tree, and make all her audience die too 
in chromatic pain for very sympathy. I was 
thinking of what nonsense we generally write 
about versatility, and how newly this revela- 
tion of it struck me as the prima donna passed 
wita the moods of conversation from a pert 
child to a dignified woman and then to a 


His first piece was his own Concerto No. 4 in D| bright, vivacious artist, as though all tempera- 
minor (piano with orchestral accompaniment), | ments were hidden in her little body and flashed 
which was commenced without ostentation, but, | and mellowed successively in her steely-grey eyes. 
as it progressed, soon rendered the audience con-|Then I thought of the Baron von Rhaden, and 
scious that a genius presided at the piano, whose | what a tremendous advantage I had over him— 
capacity for conceiving and expressing musical | how I could admire his wife and criticise her and 
thought fully equalled the most exalted and| talk to you about her, while he would not dare to 
The player appeared to possess | admire mine, if I had one, much less write about 
not only complete mechanical control of the instru- | her; and then I thought of the great advantage 
ment, but an electric command that seemed to) he bad of me and all the rest of us ina wife that 
create a soul under its keys and evoke its feeling | could be admired and talked about and criticised, 
and language in all the fervour of emotional life. | and who could preserve her immortal youth in it 
Power was manifest throughout—power born of | all. 
entire mastery, and therefore exhibited in the !came away, dislodging several interviewers and 
This Titanic | curious women as I brushed past the vines into 


Then, my dear reader, I took my hat and 





edition, as tho Jady writing toe Mr, Planché, on | strength was not tyrannically displayed in crash | Fourteenth Street, 
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A MODERN MASK. 





A procession in honour of the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck’s visit to Southport on Wednesday, 
reproduced in quaint fashion some of the 
features of a medieval Mask. The various 
trade-guilds were represented by living figures 
in “ lorries ”"—large cart-trucks on four wheels. 
The picturesque sight represented by this motley 
array made one regret that gatherings of this kind 
have fallen into disuse. The greatest delight was 
manifested in the procession by the thousands who 
crowded the sides of the roads. The embowered 
lorry of the tailors contained two persons in abori- 
ginal costumes representing the expulsion of our 
first parents from Paradise. Behind that marched 
a number of knights of the thimble, whose extensive 
make up was presumably to exhibit the contrast 
between the barbaric dress of our first ancestors and 
the requirements of modern fashion. The floral 
designs carried by the gardeners were in excellent 
teste and artistic in character. The cordwainers, 
joiners and carpenters, bricklayers, slaters, stone- 
masons, painters, bakers, basket makers, weavers, 
net and sail makers, blacksmiths, and _plate- 
layers all pursued their handicraft as they were 
drawn along; and there was a great pretence of 
hard work, if a large amount was not actually ac- 
complished, during the journey. The blacksmith’s 
lorry had upon it a good-sized pony in readiness for 
shoeing, and there was much pretence of blowing 
the bellows and withdrawing heated bars of iron 
from the forge, to be industriously hammered upon 
the anvil. The printing machine driven by steam 
was, of course, a feature which occasioned great 
interest; and the butcher boys on horseback were 
more popular than, we fear, their masters would 
have been in these days of dear meat. The boys 
looked clean and ruddy, and sat their animals 
with that amount of unconstraint which only a 
butcher’s boy dare assume. The lifeboat, in 
which was seated its crew, was, from the 
brightness of its colour, a conspicuous object. 
A coal waggon, sent by Messrs. Scowcroft, had upon 
it an enormous mass of the scarce commodity in 
the present day, supporting two male and two female 
colliers, the latter dressed in the masculine garb. 
The letter carriers were conveyed in a handsome 
waggonette drawn by four horses, and supposing 
that the accommodation provided for them was in- 
tended as showing the general feeling of respect for 
this useful class of public servants, the compliment 
was as well expressed as it was deserved. The Odd- 
fellows and other friendly socicties were strong in 
number and resplendent in insignia ; but even they 
were eclipsed by the Good Templars and Rechabites. 
The whole procession occupied forty minutes in 
passing any given point. 








The Mohawk Minstrels perform at the Lecture 
Hall, Woolwich, on Saturday and Monday evenings 
next, and at the New Town Hall, King Street, 
Hammersmith, the following Saturday and Monday. 
This company is daily extending its reputation. 





At Reading, on Thuraday, Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster obtained an injunction against Mr. Delatorre, 
lessve and manager of Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
restraining him from performing the drama of 
the ‘*Green Bushes” after this week. The case 
was heard before Vice-Chancellor Malins, Mr. 
Cracknail appearing for Mr. Webster, and Mr. 
Locock Webb for Mr. Delatorre. 








British Cottrgs or Hrattn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection witha medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Morison’s” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February, 1872. Signed. Morison & Co. 
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by JOHN RHODES. 


Composed 








Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of tho Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicn arg Apprep 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The Peoplo’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*.%* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. F ’ - . 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Vourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tuz Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of ine Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








Loalon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Sixeet, Covent Gardes. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA ds, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW .PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 {t.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more ayreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood, 


*,* Tho same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ro often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


i ahck- aus ecemnonaaiek si 12 12 O 
1.—-5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

DET &- ciaccavdekaanwatt 15 0 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 «O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 O 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


o 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

APOMOlO)  a.cecectsdescewns 38 60 COO 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtFA) wc ccccscccccccsccers 40 0 0O 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

Cn bid deee wah wa demeiaa 50 O O 
8.—Tlhe above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Vedal, &c. (superior 

GRIMY con csccccncgeecscese 60 0 0O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 


some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

om Ree Bab... ccc ccvses 40 a 
9b.—LHight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 ee 


| 9c,.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
| 9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
DORE TUOUEE oc concep ececce £100 O 0O 
| 11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Pe Pe: ee 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 

Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 


Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme “Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





\ And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alion). s 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ...,.E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J.G.C. Halley 4 

Caetee,, TOG vc ck cs ceciettesersinnninn meee 2 

Dreams of Home ...,..cecsecccccccccecss sods. L. Hime 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 

3 

3 

8 


s' 
0} 
0 

o| 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Suog by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez).. A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 
Joy will come To morrow ........+0..+++++.3. P, Monk 3 
My Sweet Annette. (Llustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
BEART) iv.o0 cs cviscecssssescccecssetessecd. RGR € 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ............++..3- P. Knight 3 9 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


cooocooooo 


o osc 


i) 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........0..+. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once hada _ weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ...........0..- » 40 








London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...sseeseree 8 0 
CORRS BOG 5 i606608: cates MOO oi cicccesecces, © FO 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 

ee Lae ee 3 0 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





The Choice, in E flat and G@......sccscccscccsceees 4 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ......cessecsececes 4 
EE rhuccds a venintinadsccstaassacelsasedemearan. O 
SRE: en Ss-dbehtn dienes etbebinwatecunsbbnattesnbecin A 
Three Lilies A 
Friends ..... 4 


cooocooco 


+ eeee oe ee Dedicated to Mdme. ‘Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........c.eseses000 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ......... 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..............0008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....s.+ss00e 





eee 0 

Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) ..ce...sseseceeveeee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

SE. bats ea es cb na 01.06 Ob 94.4644 00.60000000000000..8 © 

ee ee ae 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 

The Flower and the Star ....0cccessscccccecvecccsaccncs 8 O 

ee ee ee 

O list to the Song-bird ........seeee08 cocccccccce BS O 


The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 
DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s, 
London and Brighton, Caauzr and Co, 














CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third » WPianofortes . . 
Fourth ese, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth . Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth ‘. Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Ciry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Srager, & Western Roap, Baiautox, 
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N E W Vac: © €, 


PERLORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





‘CELE 


“GALATEA. 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 





MER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, I.G. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
JI. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





2 Oar ae : —; J 


Printed and Published by Jauss Swirr, of 55 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Oct. 11th, 1872. 





